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3,916,940 


head of live stock were 
received at Denver 
during the year 


1932 


Denver had to bea good market to attract 
this volume of business. 


It will help you to help swell this total 
in 1933. 
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At the Cross-Roads of the Pacific 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D. C. 


sea as smooth as glass. Honolulu just ahead. 

The ship close inshore. Numbers of early 
bathers on the white sand beach. Ahead, bulking 
boldly into the clear sky, a huge volcanic headland, 
the famous “Diamond Head”—a landmark for all 
who sail these seas. Its sides are covered with an 
odd geological formation, known as calcite crystals, 
which the early discoverers mistook for diamonds— 
and so named the cliff. 

Then comes the city itself, strung along the coast, 
embowered in groves of coconut palms and other 
tropical trees. You gasp in wonder. You looked for 
a flat country, covered with dense jungles, such as 
one sees in Central America. Instead, you view a 
rough, broken landscape, on which the city sprawls, 
and then swarms up the sides of the dark mountains 
that hover over it, majestic, cloud-capped, and always 
dominating. On some of the islands the peaks are 
over 13,000 feet high, and often they are snow-capped 
for months. 

A fellow-passenger, holding in his hand a bunch 
of letters to be mailed home, and whose knowledge 
of his country and its outlying possessions is some- 
what limited, asks timidly: ““Are our postage-stamps 
good in Honolulu, or must we buy Hawaiian stamps?” 
This question, asked over and over again by visitors 
to the islands who should know better, has long since 
ceased to be a joke. The islanders simply cannot 
appreciate the humor of it, and are inclined to get 
sore over it. American stamps, money, and chewing- 
gum are legal tender in every one of the islands. 

The ship slips slowly through the narrow entrance 
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to the inner harbor. The dock is crowded with wel- 
coming friends. Around the newcomers’ necks they 
slip from one to a dozen of the beautiful floral affairs, 
known as “leis,” without which no arriving or de- 
parting visitor can be said to be properly clothed. 
They are lovely, fragrant things, fashioned from 
native flowers by the Hawaiian women, who tear 
the blooms to pieces and string the leaves on strong 
thread, forming a long, colorful “boa,’’ such as the 
feather neck-wraps that women used to wear many 
years ago. It seemed little less than a crime to wear 
these but an hour or two, and then to throw them 
into the sea as one leaves port; yet that is the proper 
thing to do. Not to do so is to violate a most sacred 
tradition indeed. It means that you hope some day 
to return to the islands. 


The Coco Palm 


All over the city the streets are lined with tall 
palms. Some are the stately, white-barked royal 
palms, but mostly they are of the coconut-bearing 
variety. These palms bear huge bunches of nuts. 
On one tree we counted no less than sixteen nuts in 
a single bunch, and there are at least four bunches 
to a tree. Nobody but the small boys seems to harvest 
them. They climb the trees like monkeys, throwing 
down a number, which strike the ground like cannon 
balls. Then, by hammering them against the sharp 
edge of the curb, they break off the thick husks, bore 
a hole in one end, drink the cool, refreshing (and it 
is always cool, even on the hottest days), rather 
sweetish milk, and then throw the drained nut away. 
All this for a drink of milk! 












Our hotel, with its surrounding bungalows, stood 
in a great forest of these picturesque trees, forty to 
sixty feet high. Loaded with nuts, they swayed and 
waved in the sea breeze like fairy wands. Nothing 
could be more oriental and graceful. And always, as 
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we walked abroad, we were in a constant state of 
terror, expecting every minute that one or a whole 
bunch of nuts would let go all holds up above and 
bounce merrily from the hard formation on the upper 
ends of our necks. ‘‘Never happened yet in all these 
years,” consoled us not at all. We were always ready 
to dodge. Nor were our fears a bit lessened when 
the hotel manager admitted that they always cleared 
away nuts that overhung the bungalows. ‘Falling 
on the roof might start a bad leak,” he brazenly 
explained. 


Few Pure-Blooded Natives Left 


When Captain Cook arrived, in 1778, he found 
some 400,000 natives living almost in a state of na- 
ture—happy, indolent, care-free. Today, while the 
total population is still close to that number, less 
‘than 20,000 of them are pure-blooded natives. There 
are 150,000 Japanese, to say nothing of Chinese, 
Malays, Portuguese, Koreans, and half-breeds of 
every race on the globe. 

The sole food of the original inhabitants was 
fish, with which the sea fairly swarmed, and “poi.” 
This “poi,” be it known, is the root of the taro plant 
—the “elephant ears” of many American gardens— 
boiled, pounded to a messy pulp, and allowed to fer- 
ment. When placed before one for eating, “‘it tastes, 
smells, and looks like a bucket of sour bill-poster’s 
paste,” according to one American woman. For all 
that, it is very nourishing, and its common use has 
much to do with the enormous girth of both male 
and female natives. Taro is planted, like rice, in 
soft, oozy mud-holes, and, with rice, is a staple crop 
on the islands. Like practically everything else here, 
taro is not a native plant, but came undoubtedly 
from the Polynesian regions with the original set- 
tlers on the islands, who are supposed to have been 
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blown away from their home in the South Seas some- 
where while fishing, and eventually drifted north 
and landed in Hawaii. In any event, the Hawaiians 
are not the original natives of the islands, but doubt- 
less came from some of the groups far to the south 
—Samoa, the Fijis, or the Society Islands. Such 
enforced migrations of the inhabitants of all these 
far-off, scattered lands have not been at all unusual 
in the past. 
Vegetation of Islands 


Originally, so far as can be learned, these volcanic 
islands of Hawaii were bare of all vegetation—grass, 
trees, shrubbery, or flowers. There seem to have 
been a few native trees in some of the deep canyons 
far up the mountain-sides, but the demand for lum- 
ber and building materials reduced the supply. Later 
on, the grazing of cattle had much to do with their 
almost complete extermination. But the missionaries, 
and the adventurous spirits who followed them, got 
busy and imported all kinds of trees, flowers, fruits, 
and grasses. With an average rainfall of from 25 
to 100 inches, and a year-long growing season, every- 
thing in these lines prospered amazingly. 

One is struck by the number and great size of 
the mesquite trees—here called “algaroba”—found 
everywhere on the islands. The first mesquites were 
brought in 1837 by Father Bachelot—a Spanish 
priest. The original tree—gnarled and aged, but 
yet alive—is preserved within a high iron railing in 
the garden of a convent right down-town, in the 
heart of the business district of Honolulu. A few 
miles outside the city, in a regular forest of these 
trees, one could easily imagine himself on the desert 
near Tucson, Arizona, except that these island trees 
are much larger than anything there. 

The natives probably imported very little in the 
way of vegetation. But the early Europeans, and 
especially the American missionaries, decided that 
such a soil, climate, and rainfall demanded growing 
things. Hence they brought mangoes from India, 
avocados from South America, breadfruit from 
Samoa, together with every sort of grass, fruit, and 
vegetable known to the tropic or semi-tropic world. 
They all flourished, as also did the several kinds of 
insect pests and diseases that came with them. The 
islands seem to be the happy hunting-ground for all 
these. They got the Mediterranean fruit-fly very 
early in the game; hence apples, oranges, lemons, 
grapes, and such fruits simply cannot be raised. 


Rigid Quarantine Against Animal Pests and Diseases 


Originally there were no mosquitoes. What a 
paradise indeed! And how do you suppose the first 
of these pestiferous insects found their way there? 
In the water-casks of the whaling-vessels that used 
to:'come down to the islands from Bering Sea and 
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Alaska to refit and get new crews of natives. The 
few gallons of water left in a cask were full of 
larve, which, with the opening of the bung-holes, 
promptly hatched, and immediately proceeded to set 
up in business, grow up with the country, and make 
life miserable for all. 

In such extraordinary ways came many other 
pests. Often, in driving, a small, swiftly-moving, 
grizzly-gray-red-colored animal darted across. the 
road ahead. It looked for all the world like a mink 
or a ferret. It was a mongoose, whose ancestors 
were brought here in 1883 to kill off the rats and 
mice, and other small rodents that swarmed every- 
where. As in Cuba, after reducing’ the supply of 
rodents, Mr. Mongoose turned his attention to 
chickens and other birds, and their eggs, with deadly 
effect. A bounty of ten cents a head for mongoose 
scalps seems to have had no great effect on the vis- 
ible number of these little pests. 


When Uncle Sam finally took hold of the islands, 
stringent quarantine rules were put into effect. But, 
to a large extent, the harm had been done. With the 
tropical climate, any complete extermination of such 
things is almost out of the question. Even a moderate 
reduction in their quantity is relatively difficult. 

The United States government maintains a won- 
derful quarantine station near Honolulu. Every liv- 
ing animal or bird—imported, wild, or tame, from 
horses to trained fleas, from canaries to elephants—- 
must pass a certain time in this station before being 
allowed to enter. Horses showing reaction to glan- 
ders, or farcy, are at once killed—they take abso- 
lutely no chances with this disease. A menagerie 
visiting the islands must have a hard time of it 
before being finally allowed to set up its tents. As 
for snakes—nothing doing in that line under any 
circumstances! They simply cannot get off the ship 
that brings them. Those quarantine officers take no 
chances on the snake family, no matter how gentle 
or harmless they may be considered elsewhere. 
St. Patrick is the patron saint of the islands when 
it comes to snakes, Texas fever they seem never to 
have received from the mainland, due undoubtedly to 
the long voyage, during which the ticks would natu- 
rally drop off to lay their eggs, and have no chance 
to reinfest the cattle before the animals were 
unloaded. 

They are especially fussy about dogs. No matter 
whether it is some society dame’s tiny Pekinese, a 
mongrel pet of some incoming soldiers, or a police 
dog with a long pedigree and an unpronounceable 
name, they must remain in quarantine, in separate 
wire cages, for four long months, at the owner’s 
expense. They propose, do those hard-boiled veteri- 
narians, to see to it that rabies and distemper in 
dogs are kept out. 
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Pineapples Flourish 


Out of the wealth of agricultural plants that, but 
for insects and diseases, would flourish on the islands, 
came sugar-cane and pineapples. Both have done 
exceedingly well, and ‘are free from any serious 
insect trouble or disease. These two, then, make up 
the leading crops of the islands. 

A visit to one of the pineapple-canning factories 
is an event. In the handsome lobby of the fine build- 
ing are drinking-fountains, at which one helps him- 
self to all the ice-cold pineapple juice he wishes. The 
building is very modern, two stories high, light and 
airy—everything everywhere as clean as a pin. Some 
6,500 persons of both sexes, working in two eight- 
hour shifts, are employed. When the “pines” are 
coming along pretty fast, they can work as many 
more hours as they please, on an hourly wage. 
3esides these in the factory, the plant has over 4,500 
more workers in the fields. 

All these come from every part of the world. We 
even found several Americans in the plant. Japanese 
predominate, with Chinese and Filipinos next. The 
number of native-born Hawaiians is extremely small. 
They do not crave manual labor of any kind. The 
company maintains a savings bank, which pays good 
interest, and employees are encouraged to deposit 
their money in it. A fine, well-equipped cafeteria 
seats 2,000 at one time, at white-topped tables, with 
prices almost ridiculously low. 

Everyone who touches the fruit in any way dur- 
ing its hurried journey through the machinery of 
the plant wears white rubber gloves, and all the 
workers are dressed in immaculate white clothing, 
which is laundered, mended, and furnished by the 
company. The “pines” come rolling in from the 
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freight-cars in streams. Every single fruit is mechan- 
ically counted as it enters upon its last journey, as is 
the canned product as it comes out at the other end 
and goes to the storehouse. At any moment of the 
day they can tell one exactly how many “pines” have 
been run through and just how many cans of fruit 
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have been made. They handle 150 ‘“‘pines” each min- 
ute, and the day’s output is around 150,000 cans, 
depending on the size. 

There is absolutely no waste. The tough, prickly 
rind and the hard center core, together with any 
other waste, spoiled spots, etc., are ground up, mixed 
with molasses, and sold as a concentrated food for 
cattle-feeding. The factory uses 125 tons of first- 
grade white sugar each day. 


Cane-Fields Are Plentiful 


The cane-fields are interesting places. Much 
modern machinery—tractors, gang-plows, etc.—is 
used. Some of the planters still use.the quaint, 
ungainly carabao, or water-buffalo, as their power 
plant. These are small planters to whom the large 
land-owners let out the fields by contract, both for 
“pines” and for cane. They are mostly Japanese or 
Chinese, who undertake the whole job, from planting 
to harvesting, for a certain definite sum. Often they 
work on a crop-share basis. Field hands are paid 
around $1 a day, plus fuel, medical attendance, and 
housing. This is the general wage for this class of 
labor on the islands. Eight hours is a day’s work; 
but, if there is work, everyone may keep on after that 
and is paid at the dollar-a-day rate. Their living 
conditions seemed very good, when compared with 
conditions in their own country. 

The large planters say the Filipinos—especially 
the Tagalogs—are by far the best, most reliable 
workers they have. Naturally they receive the best 
pay. They come to the islands under a three-year 
contract. At the end of that time they are sent back, 
at the planter’s expense. They are always so home- 
sick and anxious to get back and see their own people 
that they go willingly. Generally they have saved 
considerable money, which will make them rich folks 
at home. 


Crops Raised Under Irrigation 


In spite of the rains, most of the crops are raised 
under irrigation methods. There are a few artesian 
wells, but most of the water comes from wells from 
300 to 400 feet deep. Of this there seems to be an 
inexhaustible supply. Electric power is in general 
use for pumping, although some planters use steam 
raised by bagasse or oil. One experienced planter 
said it required about 3,000,000 gallons of pumped 
water to produce 30,000 tons of sugar. Many of the 
irrigation ditches are of cement throughout, and a 
delight to any irrigation farmer. 

Pineapple-raisers use modern methods—especially 
that of growing the crop under paper. They occupy 
a rather hilly country, and the view from some high 
point, looking down onto these fields lined with the 
white paper, is one of the most novel and interesting 
agricultural sights the writer has ever seen. 
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One of the great problems for the sugar men on 
the islands is the molasses—a by-product of the 
refineries. Up to about three years ago it was selling 
readily abroad at from $8 to $10 a ton, f. o. b. Hono- 
lulu. It was used, of course, for the production of 
alcohol. But when German scientists came to the 
front and produced alcohol by a much cheaper proc- 
ess from materials already at hand, the islanders 
lost their molasses market. Right now, and for the 
last two years, thousands of gallons of the finest 
grade of molasses are turned into the sewers each 
day at the refineries, and allowed to run off and 
sweeten the blue Pacific. We saw the dark streams 
pouring unceasingly from the waste-pipes—a dead 
loss indeed! 


Land Laws Favor Natives 


Land on the islands is held mostly in large tracts. 
Little is for sale, so that no acreage value can be 
quoted. About 1910, in an effort to keep the natives 
from poverty and give them an opportunity to have 
at least a roof over their heads, a law was passed 
establishing the Hawaiian Homes Commission—a 
body composed of the governor and four members, 
three of whom shall be native Hawaiians. Under 
this law, some 250,000 acres of so-called public lands, 
suitable for the purpose, were set aside to be par- 
celed out to those persons “who are descendants of 
not less than one-half part of the blood of the race 
inhabiting the Hawaiian Islands previous to 1778.” 
These lands were in part royal holdings from the 
old days, and other lands not yet in the hands of 
private parties. 

Under this law the lands are leased—not sold— 
for a period of ninety-nine years. The tracts con- 
sist of (1) city or town lots of small area, suitable 
for workers in these places; (2) agricultural lots of 
not more than eighty acres; and (3) grazing lands, 
divided into first- and second-class. A farmer hold- 
ing an agricultural lot may lease 500 acres of first- 
class or 1,000 acres of second-class grazing land for 
his own use. For each tract the lessee pays the sum 
of $1 a year. After five years from the date of his 
lease he must also begin to pay the state taxes on 
the land and improvements. The lands may descend 
by legitimate inheritance. Nor can the lessee sub- 
lease the lands or turn them over to any other person 
without the written approval of the Land Commis- 
sion. Under certain circumstances and conditions, 
the commission may step in and recapture the land, 
take the improvements for the government, and eject 
the lessee. 

A rather odd and unexplained provision in the 
law is that the commission may not lease more than 
a total of 20,000 acres in any five-year period. The 
commission can establish community pastures in 


which the lessee farmers can pasture their own live 
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stock. For this they pay $1 per head per annum— 
a very reasonable rate. 

In addition, the commission has at its control a 
revolving fund from which it can loan lessees of city 
lots not to exceed $1,000, and lessees of farm lots, 
$3,000. To secure this, the commission has a lien 
upon everything the homesteader owns. These loans 
must be for erection of buildings, buying of live 
stock or farming implements, or otherwise improv- 
ing the lands in general. Five per cent interest is 
charged by the government for the loans, which are 
to be repaid or amortized by yearly payments on 
the principal. 

The whole scheme is an excellent one to save the 
natives from the same fate that overtook our Amer- 
ican Indians, who were fast losing their lands to their 
white neighbors before we realized their homeless- 
ness. It guarantees to—or, rather, gives—each na- 
tive a fair chance to secure for himself and family 
a spot of land and a roof over their heads, together 
with a small bit of land on which they can raise some 
food. The trouble is, however, that few of them 
seem to appreciate the opportunity. 

The report of the commission for 1931 shows 
that a total of 615 persons have so far taken advan- 
tage of this admirable law. Of these, fully 40 per 
cent are women, who are said by everyone on the 
islands to be far more industrious and willing to 
work than the males of the species. 


Sugar Output 


In the year 1930 these islands produced, in round 
numbers, 10,000,000 cans of pineapples and 1,000,000 
tons of sugar. All of it, of course, must find its 
market on “the mainland,” as they term the other 
part of the United States. Hawaii being “‘one of us,” 
it all comes in duty-free—a fact that is thoroughly 
appreciated by everyone on the islands. 

Incidentally, as this sugar question is a rather 
live one just now, in these days of high- and low- 
tariff discussions throughout the United States, a 
table showing the production of sugar, both beet and 
cane, in our several dependencies—including Cuba— 
may not be amiss. We are, by the way, the greatest 
sugar-eaters in the world, the average American con- 
suming yearly about 110 pounds of this food, or a 
total consumption of over 6,000,000 tons per annum: 


PRODUCTION FOR 1930-31 


Country Tons 
I isa caccecircnimcrmnent $1,368,693 
I se sascis tithes cncuicckchiaoc meinen 3,500,000 ~ 
IN sicctnsraScdalinininttssiacnaniagemnccntiadiann 860,000 
RMNURN Noone shake ace cetacean rene reese 925,000 
BEC MERC iad i reset ais cesses sain 783,000 


Cuban refined sugar pays a duty into the United 
States of $2.12 per hundred pounds. All the rest 
comes into this country absolutely duty-free. 
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DEPRESSION 


BY L. C. BRITE 
Marfa, Texas 


HE WORD “DEPRESSION” IS DEFINED AS “A PRES- 

sing-down, or the state of being pressed down.” 

Most of us fall within the class of those being pressed 
down; or, at least, we realize the meaning of the term “hard 
pressed.” 

The depression has taught us some valuable lessons. For 
instance, we have learned that high wages do not necessarily 
mean prosperity. The present lamentable financial situation 
grew out of an era of the highest wages and the highest 
standard of living that our nation has ever known. 

It is no longer a problem of high wages or moderate 
wages, but of low wages or no wages. 

We have learned that abundant crops do not necessarily 
mean prosperity to the farmer or food for the hungry. 

We see farm products going to waste at one end of the 
route, and bread-lines and soup-kitchens at the other. 

If it is so difficult to care for the destitute during years 
of plenty, what will happen during lean years? 

Almost éverybody favors legislation in the interest of the 
farmer, except possibly the farmer himself. 

In view of the fact that the farmer has been repeatedly 
warned against overproduction, is he to be considered for- 
tunate or unfortunate when he reaps a bountiful crop? 

If the railroads are successful in their effort to regulate 
trucks and inland waterways, will it mean higher or lower 
freights? 

When a ranchman ships a car of canner cows to market, 
is he augmenting his own business or simply donating to the 
support of the railroad? 

Which is the better form of traffic regulation, from the 
point of view of the public welfare—commission or competi- 
tion? 


CONFERENCE ON ACCREDITATION OF RANGE 
AREAS AS TUBERCULOSIS-FREE 


N NOVEMBER 30, 1932, A DELEGATION OF STOCK- 

men, headed by J. Elmer Brock, president of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers’ Association and chairman of the Special 
Committee on ‘Tuberculosis-Accreditation Work of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, met with Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, at Chicago. 
Those in attendance were: Thomas Jones, president of the 
Western South Dakota Stock Growers’ Association; Robert 
Graham and F. M. Broome, president and secretary, respect- 
ively, of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association; E. B. 
Spiller, secretary of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers’ Association; Charles D. Carey and F. E. Mollin, vice- 
president and secretary, respectively, of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association; P. O. Wilson, manager of the 
National Live Stock Marketing Association; Dr. E. L. Stam, 
state veterinarian of Arizona and delegated to represent the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association; J. H. Mercer, secretary 
of the Kansas Live Stock Association; and Dr. H. D. Port, 
state veterinarian of Wyoming. 

The committee urged further modification of the accred- 
ited-area plan, so that range and semi-range cattle might be 
accredited upon the basis of the records from the killing- 
floors of the packing-houses where federal meat inspection 
is maintained, a study of these records having been inaugu- 
rated last summer at our request. Dr. Mohler was reluctant 
to adopt this plan until further investigation had been made. 
However, he indicated his willingness to continue the study 
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of packing-house records as a means of locating infected 
herds and of accrediting them where no disease was found, 
and to extend the study to various markets in the Southwest. 
The committee, on its part, declared its readiness and desire 
to co-operate in cleaning up any infected herds located in this 
manner, and expressed the view that the eradication of tuber- 
culosis in range states would be materially hastened thereby. 
It. was stated that the drastic need for economy in all appro- 
priations, both federal and state, and the difficulty of securing 
adequate amounts for field testing in states where the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis infection is nominal, made the adoption 
of this plan necessary to finish the job of accrediting the 
range territory within a reasonable number of years. 

The following day the group of live-stock representatives 
met with the Tuberculosis Committee of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association and presented the following 
plan, asking that it be adopted in lieu of section 27 of the 


regulations, which covers the establishment of modified accred- 
ited areas: 


“RANGE AND SEMI-RANGE CATTLE 


“That all range and semi-range cattle in the range and 
semi-range areas be accredited when the post-mortem reports 
of the various packing establishments under federal .super- 
vision reveal the percentage of tuberculosis to be less than 
one-half of 1 per cent, provided that the sanitary officials of 
the range and semi-range areas agree to tuberculin-test all 
herds in which tuberculosis was found upon post-mortem 
examination. 

“AREAS 


“That areas in the range and semi-range districts may 
be accredited when all milk-cows, purebred breeding cattle, 
and barnyard cattle are tuberculin-tested, and the percentage 
of tuberculosis among such cattle, and among the range and 
semi-range cattle in said areas, as evidenced by post-mortem 
findings, is reduced to less than one-half of 1 per cent.” 

We were courteously received by Dr. Charles E. Cotton, 
chairman of the committee, and his associates. Strange to 
say, the principal opposition came from Drs. Hisel and Wil- 
liams, state veterinarians of Oklahoma and Texas, respect- 
ively. Their minds were closed to any suggestion made by 
the producers. Instead, they took the position that, inasmuch 
as it was possible to round up and test range cattle under 
the present plan in most areas, it should be done that way, 
regardless of the expense, inconvenience, and damage to the 
cwner which resulted, and regardless also of the cost to state 
and federal governments. They were entirely unwilling to 
help devise a method that would achieve the same result, at a 
minimum of outlay and damage to all concerned. 

The matter was then referred to the convention proper, 
where both Chairman Brock and Secretary Mollin were given 
an opportunity to present their views on the subject. (Mr. 
Mollin’s address was printed in full in the December PRo- 
DUCER.) The report of the Tuberculosis Committee, while 
showing consideration for the peculiar situation of the range 
producer, indicated its unwillingness to adopt the proposed 
system “‘without more complete information and study of the 
problem involved.” One objection to the change was based 
upon difficulties that might involve the progress of the eradi- 
cation campaign if the proposed “uniform” plan was aban- 
doned. Further consideration will show this objection to be 
incapable of defense. The present plan is not uniform, the 
modified-area plan applying only to range and semi-range 
areas. There is no reason why a uniform plan should apply 
to the whole country, with vastly different conditions obtain- 
ing in widely separated areas, and no reason why section 27 
should not be changed as conditions warrant. 

The committee did recommend “that the survey of tuber- 
culosis morbidity in range cattle at slaughtering establish- 
ments be continued and extended.” 
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Late in the day a revised plan was submitted to the com- 
mittee, but was immediately referred to the convention with- 
out comment, largely because of lack of time to consider it. 
It read as follows: 


“It is recommended, however, that range and semi-range 
herds of the beef type may be included in modified tubercu- 
losis-free accredited areas when they are properly identified 
and where at least 10 per cent of the breeding cattle, or not 
less than twenty-five animals, are subjected to a post-mortem 
inspection by an official veterinarian, and tuberculosis is not 
found in any one year; provided the gathered bulls, pure- 
breds, milk-cows, barnyard cattle, and what western men call 
the ‘hospital bunch’ are tuberculin-tested, and found free from 
tuberculosis; and provided, further, that, if tuberculosis is 
found in any of these animals of the herd, the herd shall be 
tuberculin-tested in accordance with existing regulations.” 


Although strongly indorsed by Dr. Port, of Wyoming; 
Dr. Butler, of Montana; Dr. Stam, of Arizona, and others, 
the convention declined to adopt this plan on such short 
notice, but many expressions were heard to the effect that 
favorable consideration would be given it next year, after a 
full year’s demonstration of the results to be obtained. The 
progress already made in locating infected herds was an 
agreeable surprise. After all, the goal is the eradication of 
tuberculosis. The vehicle used to accomplish this is simply 
a means to that end, and we are confident that next year we 
can satisfactorily demonstrate that our vlan will do the job 
more quickly, more economically, and more efficiently than the 
present method. 

There has been a feeling that those areas of the West 
which are already accredited are not concerned in any change 
which may now be made. That is not the case. The tuber- 
culosis-eradication campaign is a continuing one. Under the 
present plan, areas-must be reaccredited every three years, 
unless on the second test the incidence of tuberculosis does 
not exceed two-tenths of 1 per cent, when they may remain in 
the accredited status for six years. Every part of the West, 
therefore, is interested in working out a simpler, more prac- 
tical plan. 


WYOMING TAXPAYERS INDORSE PACKING- 
HOUSE TEST FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


T A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
A of the Wyoming Taxpayers’ League in Cheyenne, Decem- 
ber 5-7, 1932, a resolution was passed indorsing the efforts 
of the American National Live Stock Association and the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association to have the rules for 
accreditation of range cattle modified. Following is the text 
of the resolution: 


‘““WHEREAS, The United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try has promulgated regulations requiring the testing of 
range and semi-range cattle for tuberculosis in the several 
western range states; and 

“WHEREAS, Post-mortem tests for tuberculosis are now 
being conducted at the various packing-plants at those mar- 
ket centers where Wyoming cattle are being slaughtered; and 

“WHEREAS, These post-mortem tests are proving that 
Wyoming range and semi-range cattle are remarkably free 
from tuberculosis; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Executive Committee of the 
Wyoming Taxpayers’ League, indorse the work of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers’ Association and the American National 
Live Stock Association in their efforts to modify the pro- 
posed regulations by the Bureau of Animal Industry com- 
pelling the testing of range and semi-range cattle for tuber- 
culosis in-the State of Wyoming; and be it further 

“Resolved, That, in the interests of necessary reductions 
in federal and state taxation, accreditation be granted to the 
State of Wyoming on the findings of post-mortem tests that 
have been made and are now being made by the Bureau of 
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Animal Industry at packing-plants at those market centers 
where Wyoming cattle are being slaughtered, thus avoiding 
an unreasonable and unnecessary expense of one to two dol- 
lars per head to the stock-growers, and approximately $60,000 
annually to the taxpayers.” 


TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION 


URING THE SIXTEEN YEARS THAT HAVE 

elapsed since the work of eradicating bovine tuberculosis 
from the herds of the United States was inaugurated by the 
Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the states, 
no less than 102,096,494 cattle have been subjected to the 
tuberculin test (including retests), or more than one and a 
half times the whole number found on farms and ranches on 
January 1, 1932. From a small beginning, with only 20,101 
head during the first year, the number of animals tested has 
gradually increased, until for the twelve months ending June 
30, 1932, a total of 13,443,557 cattle were given the needle. 

As these figures show the immensity of the task which 
the department has set itself, so the decline in the percentage 
of reactors testifies to the measure of success that has 
attended its efforts. In 1918 this percentage was 4.9. In 
1932 it had dwindled to 1.9. For the whole sixteen-year period 
the average was 2.4 per cent. 

Naturally, it is the dairy sections in the vicinity of the 
large cities, with their close housing, forced feeding, and pro- 
ductive drain, that show the highest degree of infection. In 
the East, Rhode Island in 1932 headed the list, with 15.5 
per cent of reactors. Massachusetts followed, with 10.2 per 
cent; Connecticut had 3.5; New Hampshire and Vermont, 
each 3.6. The State of New York, with its intensive dairy 
farming, had a disease incidence of 5.3 per cent. Neighbor- 
ing New Jersey exceeded this, with 8.4 per cent, and Penn- 
sylvania had 4.5 per cent. 

On the other hand, under the open-air conditions of the 
South and the range sections of the West, tuberculosis finds 
it difficult to gain a foothold. Here the occurrence of the dis- 
ease, in most states, is limited to a fraction of 1 per cent, as 
disclosed by the tests. Arkansas is at the bottom of the 
column, with only 0.03 per cent of reactors. 

On November 1, 1932, 1,502 counties were listed as 
“modified accredited areas;” which means that reactors among 
the herds tested numbered less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
This is 48.9 per cent, or practically one-half, of all the coun- 
ties (3,073) in the United States. Eight states (North Caro- 
lina, Maine, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Idaho, Ohio, and 
North Dakota) and the District of Columbia are fully accred- 
ited. In addition, five others (Washington, Nevada, Utah, West 
Virginia, and Illinois) are more than 80 per cent “clean.” 
With the hoped-for acceptance by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of packing-house records as a basis for accrediting 
range and semi-range territory, the complete cleaning-up of 
the western states should be within sight. 

Another proof of the gratifying decline in bovine tuber- 
culosis is furnished by the number of cattle retained at pack- 
ing-plants as showing evidence of the disease. This number 
in 1916 was 173,754, or 2.35 per cent of the aggregate slaugh- 
ter. In 1932 the number had been reduced to 38,446 and the 
percentage to 0.5. 

As to indemnities, in the fiscal year of 1932, 189,926 
claims were received. Average appraisal was $75.16. The 
amount paid by the states averaged $30.62, and by the federal 
government, $18.96. Salvage amounted to $13.72. 

Thus, in figures made public by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the interesting story is told of what has been accom- 
plished during the past sixteen years in combating the most 
insidious foe of our cattle industry. 
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NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ CONVENTION 


OUR HUNDRED DELEGATES FROM TEN STATES 

had assembled in Portland, Oregon, December 8-10, 1932, 
for the sixty-eighth annual convention of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. The meeting was marred by the 
absence of President Frank J. Hagenbarth, ill at his home in 
Spencer, Idaho—the first time since 1913 that he has not pre- 
sided. (Mr. Hagenbarth, we understand, has now recovered.) 
His re-election for the coming year was unanimous, as was 
that of Vice-Presidents F. A. Ellenwood, of California; A. A. 
Johns, of Arizona, and T. A. Kincaid, of Texas. F. R. Mar- 
shall was reappointed secretary-treasurer. 

The financial report of the secretary was the first item 
on the program. It showed a deficit for the year of $952, 
which has since been wiped out. The “Eat More Lamb” cam- 
paign, temporarily suspended, would be continued as soon as 
funds became available, it was stated. 

Vice-President Ellenwood, occupying the chair, delivered 
the annual presidential address, dealing with such matters as 
the relationship of the sheep industry to general business con- 
ditions, the tariff, credits, and forest fees. He was followed 
by Mrs. Minnie B. Hudspeth, president of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary. A two-day lamb-cooking school was conducted by Miss 
Inez S. Willson, director of home economics of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 

In the afternoon of the first day, the Federal Farm 
Board in its relation to the co-operative marketing of wool 
and live stock was discussed by C. G. Randell, marketing 
specialist of the board. C. A. Stewart, manager of the 
National Feeder and Finance Corporation, told of the mar- 
keting and credit facilities of the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association. ‘Packers’ Methods of Buying and Dis- 
tributing Lamb” was the subject of W. Hugh Baber, presi- 
dent of the California Wool Growers’ Association, who re- 
ported on a trip through the plants of Swift & Co. taken 
last fall. Further observations made on this trip were related 
by James A. Hooper, of Utah, and V. O. McWhorter, of 
Washington. F. M. Simpson, of Swift & Co., and Walter 
Netsch, of Armour & Co., made statements with regard to 
the negligible effect of direct shipments of lambs on market 
prices. 

On the second day, A. C. Williams, member of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, Washington, D. C., spoke on the 
service rendered by the federal land banks to the range live- 
stock industry. Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, presented data on the 
textile industry at home and abroad. “Methods of Collecting 
Duties on Imported Wools” was the title of a paper by George 
T. Willingmyre, wool administrator of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms. L. U. Edgheill and Matt Staff, of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, discussed the market situation. In 
the afternoon the sheepmen attended a wool-grading demon- 
stration at the warehouse of the Pacific Wool Growers, and 
also visited the plant of the Portland Hide and Wool Com- 
pany. 

Proceedings on the third day were opened by G. A. Scott, 
live-stock statistician of the Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, California, who gave figures on production and 
consumption of lamb on the Pacific coast. He was followed 
by Herman Stabler, chief of the Conservation Branch of the 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., who addressed the con- 
vention on “The Public Domain,” strongly favoring the pas- 
sage of the Colton bill. C. H. Williams, president of the 
Montana Wool Growers’ Association, spoke on former condi- 
tions in the wool industry, and George W. York, of New 
Mexico, on the value of co-operation. 


The following resolutions were passed: 
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General— 


Urging upon incoming administration necessity of main- 
taining present tariff rates on agricultural products, includ- 
ing live stock, meats, and wool, with suggestion that duty be 
imposed upon carpet wool; 

_ Commending Congress for establishing Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and asking for more liberal attitude on 
question of what constitutes “full and adequate security;” 

Favoring enactment of legislation for continuation of 
service of federal intermediate credit banks, and large in- 
crease in capital structure of institutions discounting with 
these banks; : 

Considering federal land banks in error in refusing to 
make loans on grazing lands unless applicant has title to all 
lands used in his operations; A 

Believing Agricultural Marketing Act to be most con- 
structive piece of agricultural legislation ever enacted by Con- 
gress, and recommending its continuance in its present form, 
except where experience has suggested changes; 

Urging reduction of interest rates by 25 to 50 per cent; 

Demanding that, in cutting federal and state appropria- 
tions, agriculture be not forced to stand all or greater part 
of reductions; 

Requesting that Forest Service change its policy relative 
to conservation of water, as it affects grazing of live stock, 
, and that reclassification of national forests be promptly in- 
augurated; 

Instructing officers to investigate new ideas for legisla- 
tion affecting agriculture, such as domestic-allotment plan, 
and to take necessary steps in protection of sheep industry; 

Urging that wool merchants doing commission business be 
licensed and bonded; 

Asking that sanitary authorities waive inspection of 
sheep moving interstate where no health hazards are involved. 


Public Lands and Forest Grazing— 


Urging immediate passage by Congress of act authoriz- 
ing federal administration of public domain, under system of 
low grazing fees and management by users under supervision 
of government; sale of public land in large tracts; and 
immediate withdrawal of areas for grazing purposes where 
stockmen make application for same; 

Favoring new scale of grazing fees on national forests at 
least 50 per cent lower than present rates; that 50 per cent, 
instead of 25, of fees be returned to counties for support of 
roads and schools; that permittees who are delinquent in pay- 
ment of fees for 1932 be not deprived of their permits for 
1933; and that permittees be given larger powers of co-opera- 
tion with Forest Service. 


Predatory Animals— 


Indorsing activities of Biological Survey, and urging that 
facilities embodied in ten-year program be made available as 
soon as possible. : 

Lamb Markets, Transportation, and Advertising— 

- Criticizing Secretary of Agriculture for delay in render- 
ing decisions in stock-yard and commission-rate investigations, 
holding charges of feed-yard and commission firms out of line, 
and demanding their reduction; 

Expressing appreciation of assistance rendered by feeder 
organizations in “Eat More Lamb” campaign; 


Recommending continued support of National Live Stock 
and Meat Board; 


Thanking large packers for splendid work in distribution 
of lamb during past year; 

Holding that change-of-ownership privilege should be 
extended to all markets. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATIONS 


HE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

California Cattlemen’s Association and the ninth annual 
meeting of the Western Cattle Marketing Association were 
held jointly in San Francisco, December 9 and 10, 1932, with 
a good attendance on hand. 

On the morning of the first day, after the usual prelim- 
inaries, John Curry, secretary and traffic manager of the 


Cattlemen’s Association, presented his report, and commit- 
tees were appointed. In the afternoon, E. F. Forbes, presi- 
dent of both organizations, delivered his annual address. He 
was followed by Ralph Taylor, secretary of the California 
Agricultural Legislative Committee, who spoke on “The 
Rancher’s Tax Problem.” “California Cattle Production and 
Consumer Demand for Beef” was the topic of L. H. Roch- 
ford, extension specialist in animal husbandry at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Committee reports, approval of the acts of the Board of 
Directors, and election of new directors occupied most of the 
forenoon of the second day. H. W. Klein, general freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific Railroad, then talked on 
“Trucks versus Railroads.” F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Association, discussed the 
activities of that organization. At the afternoon’s session, C. 
A. Stewart, manager of the National Feeder and Finance 
Corporation, Chicago, dealt with “Live-Stock Financing.” A 
paper on “Possibilities in the Beef Industry” by E. N. Went- 
worth, director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, who 
was unable to be present, was read by Secretary Curry. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Urging that any legislation aiming at regulation of 
trucks be designed in public interest and not for purpose of 
driving them from highways; 

Asking that all grazing fees be waived on national for- 
ests of California for 1933; 

Recommending that brands of cattle be inspected at time 
of slaughter, and records furnished to Cattle Protection 
Service; 

Advocating legislation for reduction of interest rate on 
loans to farmers and stockmen; 

Requesting that alternative plan of accrediting range and 
semi-range areas as tuberculosis-free through study of pack- 
ing-house records be given fair trial by packers of state, and 
that sanitary officials co-operate with Bureau of Animaij In- 
dustry and United States Live Stock Sanitary Association to 
that end; } 

Urging more adequate tariff protection against imported 
oils, and passage of Kleberg bill placing tax of 10 cents a 
pound on all margarine not made exclusively from domestic 
fats and oils; 

Asking that present tariff on live stock and live-stock 
products be maintained, except on hides, where rates should 
be increased to at least 6 cents a pound on green hides; 

Recommending that all members insure their cattle oper- 
ations in group policy arranged by association; 

Approving plan outlined by Division of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Extension Service of College of Agriculture for 
demonstration tests of improved methods of live-stock pro- 
duction and finishing; 

Demanding adjustment of taxes on agricultural lands, so 
that these lands will support no more than their just share 
of tax burden; 

Commending work of Federal Board in promoting co- 
operative marketing; . 

Urging that regional agricultural credit associations in 
California use all means at their command to hasten time 
when they can begin to render service; 

Asking that Federal Land Bank give same consideration 
to stockman with permit on national forest as is given to one 
who runs stock on private lands throughout year. 


E. F. Forbes was elected president of both associations 
for the third successive term. Earl D. Schlaman was again 
appointed secretary of the Western Cattle Marketing Associa- 
tion, and John Curry secretary of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association. 


FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


EETING IN CHICAGO DECEMBER 5-7, 1932, THE 

American Farm Bureau Federation adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions, received too late for publication in the De- 
cember PRODUCER: 
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Urging that price of gold be increased to $30 an ounce; 
that all gold coinage immediately cease; that commodity 
prices, as nearly as possible, be maintained on average level 
of 1920-29; 

Favoring reorganization of all government agricultural- 
credit machinery under one head, but in two divisions—long- 
term and short-term loans; 

Recommending modification of Agricultural Marketing 
Act to secure proper control of crop surpluses, and to restore 
to producer at least his pre-war purchasing power for domes- 
tic quota of most important cash crops; 

Asking revision of tariff schedules to provide protection 
from substitutes for products, as well as on specific com- 
modities ; 

Demanding legislation for protection of bank depositors; 

Urging immediate independence for Philippine Islands; 

Recognizing necessity of federal and state laws for pro- 
tection of rights of trucks on public highways, and at the 
same time for safeguarding opportunity of railroads to meet 
competition ; 

Requesting that federal budget be balanced through exer- 
cising economy in government, rather than by new taxes; 

Favoring retention of Farm Board, and reaffirming sup- 
port of co-operative marketing; 

Urging completion of St. Lawrence and Lakes-to-Gulf 
waterways; 

Pointing out possibilities of disposing of additional farm 
commodities through development of industrial uses. 


At the conclusion of the session, President Edward A. 
O’Neal left for Washington, D. C., to attend a conference 
with John R. Simpson, president of the National Farmers’ 
Union; L. J. Taber, master of the National Grange; C. A. 
Moser, president of the American Co-operative Cotton Asso- 
ciation, and other farm leaders, on a joint program of legis- 
lative action for the immediate relief of agriculture to be 
recommended to Congress. 


DAIRY UNION PASSES FAT-AND-OIL 
RESOLUTION 


Y UNANIMOUS ACTION OF THE OFFICERS AND 

directors of the National Dairy Union at their annual 
meeting in Chicago on November 29, 1932, the following reso- 
lution was adopted, aiming at the preservation of the home 
market for products made from domestic fats and oils: 


“Resolved, That the producers of organic fats and oils 
and oil-bearing materials in the United States are fairly 
entitled to the preservation of the domestic market for their 
products, and for this purpose we favor an adequate federal 
tax on all edible oils and fats products sold in this country in 
which there has been used, as a constituent part in the manu- 
facture thereof, any organic fat or oil which is not the prod- 
uct of an animal or vegetable which is produced within the 
limits of the continental United States. 

“Resolved, That we hereby authorize our officers to have 
prepared, and if possible secure the introduction in Congress 
and the enactment of, legislation for this purpose.” 

It will be observed that, although not expressly indors- 
ing the Kleberg bill, now pending in Congress, for the impo- 
sition of a tax of 10 cents a pound on all oleomargarine not 
made wholly from domestic raw materials, this resolution is 
fully in accord with the principles embodied in the bill. 


MARGARINE-MANUFACTURERS FAVOR 
DOMESTIC FATS 


NDICATIVE OF THE ATTITUDE OF PRODUCERS OF 
I oleomargarine on the question of foreign oils is the fol- 
lowing paragraph from an article, entitled “The Abuse of 
the Taxing Power in Relation to Margarine,” written by J. S. 
Abbott, secretary of the Institute of Margarine Manufac- 
turers. Especially significant is the statement that during 
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the coming year the institute will do its best to further the 
passage of national and state legislation tending to limit the 
raw materials of margarines to domestic fats and oils: 


“During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, the mar- 
garine industry used 314,130 pounds of palm oil and 127,- 
967,370 pounds of coconut oil in the manufacture of mar- 
garine. The coconut oil came from the Philippine Islands—one 
of our island possessions. While it is true that the margarine 
industry in this country has been using a large amount of 
coconut oil in the manufacture of margarine, the Institute of 
Margarine Manufacturers has gone on record as favoring, as 
a general policy, the manufacture of oleomargarine made of 
fats and oils produced exclusively in continental United States 
of America, and that it will, during the 1933 national and 
state legislative sessions, assist all legislative programs which 
may be inaugurated with that end in view.” 


The article contains a strong argument against the abuse 
of the legislative power to destroy competition and create a 
monopoly for the dairy industry by compelling people to eat 
a product which they cannot afford to buy, to the exclusion 
of a cheap, nutritious, and wholesome substitute. 


MEETING OF NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND 
MEAT BOARD 


HE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 

Live Stock and Meat Board was held in Chicago on 
December 2, 1932, with Chairman Charles D. Carey, of Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, first vice-president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, presiding. In his report, R. C. Pol- 
lock, secretary and general manager of the board, spoke of 
the marked progress made during the year in the nation-wide 
campaign in behalf of meat, the intensive work that had been 
done in the industrial centers of the East as well as in the 
West, the many meat-cookery studies and demonstrations 
undertaken, and the definite results so far obtained from the 
co-operative investigations under way in agricultural colleges 
throughout the country. He estimated that 44,000,000 people 
had been reached during the past five months alone with 
information concerning meat and the reasons why it should 
form the central part of the human diet. Added demand for 
the board’s services, including requests for literature, lectures, 
and demonstrations, Mr. Pollock said, was proof that meat 
was at last coming into its own. 

In co-operation with fair managers, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, and universities and colleges, the 
board this fall had sponsored meat exhibits at fairs and expo- 
sitions from coast to coast. These exhibits, which had been 
studied by approximately 3,000,000 persons, had stressed the 
place of meat in the low-cost menu; this feature having been 
approved by boards of health and emergency relief organiza- 
tions. 


CATTLE-GROWERS URGE RETENTION OF 
PRESENT TARIFF RATES 


EETING IN LOVINGTON EARLY LAST MONTH, 

the Executive Board of the New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association adopted the below tariff resolution, copies of 
which were sent to the state’s representatives in Congress and 
the United States Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C.: 


“The Executive Board of the New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association, in quarterly meeting assembled at Loving- 
ton, New Mexico, on December 3, 1932, goes on record as 
opposing any lowering of the present tariff on live stock and 
meat, as such action would impair any hope the live-stock 
men have today of ever recovering from their present disas- 
trous situation.” 
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CHICAGO PRODUCERS LOWER COMMISSION 
RATES 


OLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW MINIMUM 

weights of 10,000 pounds on straight and mixed loads 
from country points to the Chicago market over the Rock 
Island, Illinois Central, and Burlington Railroads, the Chicago 
Producers’ Commission Association has filed with the Pack- 
ers and Stock Yards Administration a new tariff of commis- 
sion rates. 

On cattle, the minimum charge has been lowered from 
$17 to $10 per car. If the car contains less than 20 head, the 
rate henceforth will be 9 cents per cwt., with a maximum of 
$17 and a minimum of $10. 

On calves, when a car contains less than 50 head, the 
charge will be 35 cents a head, with a minimum of $10, as 
compared with the old minimum of $17. 

On hogs, if a car contains less than 50 head, the com- 
mission rate is now 9 cents per cwt., with a minimum of $10, 
as against $13 previously. 

In the case of mixed live stock of single ownership, the 
minimum has been reduced from $16 to $10 per car. On 
unmixed stock of plural ownership the minimum now is $10, 
instead of the former $14 and $18.' On mixed cars of plural 
ownership the minimum in the future will be $10, instead 
of $17. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
LOWERS INTEREST RATE 


ANUARY 1 THE RATE OF INTEREST CHARGED 
borrowers from the regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions set up by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
reduced from 7 to 6% per cent. This rate will apply for a 
year on new loans and for six months on outstanding loans. 


The rate for discounts with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has been reduced from 5% to 5 per cent. In 
turn, the regionals have been instructed to reduce the rate on 
loans to farmers and stockmen from 7 to 5% per cent. As 
formerly the cost of appraisal and inspection was covered by 
the 7 per cent, however, while under the 5% per cent rate 
the borrower bears this cost, the new rate, it is found, will 
average 1 per vent higher. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF WOOL 


ROM THE “NATIONAL WOOL GROWER” WE QUOTE 

the below table, compiled by the Division of Statistical 
and Economic Research of the Department of Agricuiture, 
giving figures on United States production and imports of 
shorn and pulled wool (but not carpet wocl) for the years 
1919 to 1931: 


Year Available 
Ended for 

Dec. 31 Preduction Net Imports Consumption 
S040 250555 298,258,000 333,934,000 632,192,000 
Bee bik 293,517,000 198,573,000 492,090,000 
ee 8 ey 289,965,000 215,305,000 505,270,000 
) | + 270,109,000 189,033,000 459,142,000 
i 272,395,000 242,736,000 515,131,000 
DAS oe 280,931,000 94,186,000 375,117,000 
BOZO. ccict- ce 299,632,000 171,707,000 471,339,000 
Li re 318,500,000 169,853,000 488,353,000 
9ST 3..2 340,009,000 109,527,000 449,536,000 
Pee 2.2052 366,488,000 86,646,000 453,134,000 
1929 _........ 382,066,000 100,118,000 482,179,000 
1930 _........ 413,421,000 67,834,000 481,255,000 


WE cosines 435,577,000 36,498,000 472,075,000 
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FINAL CROP REPORT 
INAL ESTIMATES OF CROP YIELDS FOR 1932 


have been issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


Although no noteworthy changes have occurred from the 
figures previously published in THE PRODUCER, in order to 
complete the record we print herewith statistics for the main 
crops, compared with revised returns on the previous year’s 
harvest: 
1932 1931 
... 2,908,045,000 —-2,567,306,000 
462,151,000 787,393,000 
264,680,000 112,826,000 


900,219,000 


Corn ObUS) 63 
Winter wheat (bu.).... 
Spring wheat (bu.) 


All wheat eee 726,831,000 


Oats (bu.) . . 1,242,437,000 1,117,970,000 
Barley (bu. ‘% Beth a jaetenes 299,950,000 198,389,000 
TRG: CRE Pe i ka ee 39,855,000 32,026,000 
Buckwheat (bu.) ............ Nigga 6,844,000 8,890,000 
Flaxseed (bu.) ...... i 11,841,000 11,798,000 
Rice (bu.) ...... 39,356,000 46,012,000 
Grain sorghum (bu,). 105,871,000 105,214,000 
Soy beans (bu.) . 16,053,000 19,241,000 
Cowpeas (bu.) ...... ON Re 10.007,000 10,404,000 
i ,  eeeee 356,589,000 375,731,000 
Sweet potatoes (bu.)........ 78,054,000 - 543,000 
Hay, tame (tons) ........ Bape 69,609,000 = 598,000 
SAY, Wild: (CGOHE) cc leh ee 12,179,000 8,378,000 
Sweet sorghum (tons). 3,948,000 3,635,000 
Sugar-beets (tons) 8,991,000 7,903,000 
Sugar-cane (tons) 3,401,000 2,717,000 
Cottonseed (tons) ...................... 5,659,000 7,602,000 
Cotton (bales) 12,727,000 17,096,000 


Tienes: (he) os 1,033,330,000  1,604,226,000 


Per-acre yield of corn in 1932 was 27 bushels, against 
24.4 in 1931; of winter wheat, 13.7 bushels in 1932, and 19 in 
1931; of potatoes, 105.9 bushels in 1932, and 111.2 in 1931; 
and of cotton, 162.1 pounds in 1932, and 201.2 in 1931. 

Prospects for the winter-wheat crop in 1933 are reported 
to be the poorest on record and to foreshadow a production 
of less than 400,000,000 bushels. 


BELL RANCH CHANGES MANAGER 


HE PRODUCER IS AUTHORIZED TO ANNOUNCE 

that Albert K. Mitchell has assumed the management of 
the Bell Ranch (The Red River Valley Company, Bell Ranch, 
New Mexico) from January 1. Mr. Mitchell, who is presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association, is well 
known as a member of the firm of T. E. Mitchell & Son, 
Albert, New Mexico, and he retains his connection with that 
firm. Charles M. O’Donel, who has been identified with the 
Bell Ranch for the last thirty-five years, retires on account 
of age and disability. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 14-21, 1933—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 16-17, 1933—Annual Convention of Washington Wool 
Growers’ Association, Yakima, Wash. 

January 17, 1933—Meeting of Executive Committee of Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 19-20, 1933—Annual Convention of Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, Great Falls, Mont. 

March 3-9, 1933—Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston, Tex. 

March 6-8, 1933—San Angelo Fat Stock Show, San Angelo, 
Tex. 

March 11-19, 1933—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 14-16, 1933—Fifty-seventh Annual Convention of Texas 


and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 
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NINETEEN THIRTY-TWO 


NOTHER YEAR HAS GONE TO ITS FATH- 
Ac No tears were shed at its bier. As it 
was lowered into its grave, the prayer was on 
everybody’s lips: “May we never see its like again!” 
Historians of the future will date their chronicles 
from “the great depression of 1929-19—.” Boys now 
living will tell their grandchildren about the days 
when “the greatest country on earth,” from a period 
of unheard-of prosperity, overnight, as it were, was 
hurled into the depths of disaster; when good cattle 
sold for four cents a pound, and when half-starved 
men by the hundred thousand walked the streets in 
quest of work and bread, while the farmer’s bin was 
bursting wit wheat of which he could not dispose. 
There are those who think that this is not simply 

@ passing phase in our economic ups and downs, to be 
followed inevitably by a swing-back of the pendulum, 
but that it is the beginning of a new era. These hold 
that the travail through which the world is passing is 
the first stage of society’s adjustment to a changed 
order of things; that the machine age is upon us, and 
that until man learns to bend to his purposes the 
mechanisms which he has created for his own undoing 
he will be their slave and suffer the slave’s lot. Most 
of them also paint an alluring picture of the Elysium 
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that will be ours when eventually we shall have mas- 
tered the robots of our invention; when everybody 
will be reduced to the role of an attendant in the 
great state shops where our food and raiment are 
ground out automatically, working two hours out of 
the twenty-four, and abandoning all fears for the 
morrow and a penniless old age. They point to what 
is today happening in Russia as a forerunner of 
things to come—modified to fit our particular needs, 
perhaps, but modeled on much the same pattern. 

There are others, however—and as yet they are 
far in the majority—who see in the present stagna- 
tion in our economic life merely a repetition, though 
in aggravated form, of what humanity has experi- 
enced many times before—a temporary check, to be 
sooner or later succeeded by a fresh momentum. 
Some of them concede that we may have to retrace 
our steps and undo a few of the fallacies into which 
we have been led in our groping for a way out of the 
dark woods; but all are convinced that eventually we 
shall “muddle through”—and be the wiser for our 
iesson. 

Let us hope that these latter are right. But, 
whichever it is, we can only trust that our country 
may retain its saving sanity, our people their patient 
good humor and fortitude in adversity, and the -live- 
stock industry its everlasting optimism and resilient 
power. 

That, at least, is our sincerest New Year’s wish. 


DOMESTIC-ALLOTMENT PLAN 


HE DISTRESS OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
ie with prices on most farm products at 

the lowest level in half a century, is again 
occupying the attention of official Washington. Some 
new type of farm-relief legislation will be adopted, 
if not during the short session of Congress, at the 
special session which now seems inevitable. With 
the equalization-fee and the export-debenture plans 
at least temporarily in the discard, owing to the 
fact that no check on production was provided for, 
the domestic-allotment scheme is — advocated 
in their place. 

THE PRODUCER does not venture an opinion 
as to the feasibility of this allotment principle, in- 
asmuch as its application to live stock appears diffi- 
cult, but we do wish to offer a few comments upon 
the situation that has developed, making new legis- 
lation mandatory, and upon some of the unique pro- 
visions of the proposed plan. 

The prosperity of this country as a whole is 
inseparably linked with that of agriculture. The 
crash which came in 1929, because no seat had 
been provided for agriculture in the band-wagon in 
which industry set out on its joy-ride following the 
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passage of the Tariff Act of 1922, is sufficient proof 
of that fact. Burdened with inequitable tariffs, high 
marketing costs, and increasing taxes; inadequately 
financed, and with a decreasing outlet for its excess 
production, agriculture was steadily going from bad 
to worse. Then came the passage of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill, with its more favorable ratio 
between the duties imposed on the products of the 
farm and those of industry, but with no appreciable 
effect on the many commodities of which we turned 
out a surplus. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act was designed to 
round out the program for farm equity. From the 
very day of its passage it met violent opposition 
from the handlers of every product proposed to be 
included in its operations. Today similar obstructions 
are being thrown in the path of the domestic-allot- 
ment plan by the processors, who would be the 
medium through which the desired benefits would 
be collected. 

Some way must be found to help agriculture. 
Transportation costs, union labor scales, machinery 
values, government budgets, and many other things 
are being held on an artificial basis compared with 
commodity prices. These costs must be reduced so 
that a farmer can operate on fifteen-cent corn, three- 
cent hogs, and thirty-five-cent wheat, or farm prices 
must be increased. Pay your money and take your 
choice! No project can, be formulated that will bene- 
fit agriculture except that someone pays the cost. 
Both capital and labor—the beneficiaries of a high 
protective tariff, fully effective—should gladly unite 
in working out a scheme that will restore a measure 
of prosperity to agriculture. 

The domestic-allotment plan is unique in that it 
confines its blessings to those who co-operate in 
limiting—and, if necesary, decreasing—production. 
In that it does not raise the general level of prices, 
and hence offers no inducement to those on the out- 
side to increase production. The claim that it is 
objectionable because it is a food tax is hardly justi- 
fied. Every penny artificially added to prices by the 
tariff is a tax that the consumer, including the 
farmer, has paid uncomplainingly for many years. It 
is high time that we recognize the principle that it 
is no greater crime to legislate for the benefit of 
agriculture than for that of industry. 

When the producer of wheat gets less than one 
cent out of a loaf of bread that retails at seven 
cents, no one can deny that the spread is too great. 
We should all devote ourselves to lessening that 
spread, even though it interferes with the profits of 
the handler or processor. When the greatest good 
for the greatest number is decided upon as the only 
policy which will lead to a solution of the problem, 
there will be a new deal and a new day for American 
agriculture, and the whole country will again prosper. 
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BEEF OR FISH? © 
N COMPETITION FOR THE BEEF-PRO- 





ducer appears to be threatening from an 

unexpected quarter. In the November 15 
issue of the Butchers’ Advocate—a magazine for 
meat-retailers published in New York—is found an 
interview with a Mr. W. H. Raye, under the sug- 
gestive title, ““For Every Two Pounds of Beef You 
Sell, You Should Sell One Pound of Fish.” If the 
admonition were merely based upon the plea that, as 
people will eat so much fish anyway, the butcher 
might as well profit by the fact and add fish to his 
stock-in-trade, rather than cede this valuable patron- 
age to the fish-dealer across the street, little fault 
could be found. This, however, is not the case. 


Figures are quoted showing that, for the whole 
United States, per-capita consumption of fish in 1930 
averaged 23 pounds, against 50 pounds of beef. Every 
inhabitant of cities along the eastern seaboard con- 
sumed 35 to 40 pounds. On the other hand, in parts 
of the interior only 6 or 7 pounds were eaten. This 
latter fact, we are told, is particularly unfortunate 
in that the Middle West, being known as the “goiter 
belt,” needs fish in the worst way. The goiter-pre- 
venting minerals in its soil, Mr. Raye informs us, are 
continually being washed into the Gulf of Mexico, 
creating a dietetic deficiency which can be met only 
by “foods raised on land fertilized with artificial sup- 
plies of these minerals” or by the eating of ‘“‘sea 
food.” Good sea food has hitherto not been avail- 
able in these parts, but the lack is now being filled 
by “the development of the fish-filleting industry and 
the quick-freezing process,” of which the butcher is 
urged to take due advantage. 


The argument then proceeds in this fashion: 


You might think that, if this country of ours eats as much 
fish as that, there isn’t much room for improvement along 
those lines, . . . This is not so. . . . This country has the 
lowest per-capita fish consumption of any of the important 
countries of the world. . . . Does it still look as though 
Americans could not eat more fish? 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Raye goes on, our people 
are eating more fish every day. 


The significance of this trend should be apparent to any 
forward-looking retailer—especially when it is taken in con- 
junction with the fact that in this same period per-capita 
meat consumption fell off perceptibly. . . . The retailer who 
does not take steps now to cash in on the up-swing of fish 
consumption is passing up a practically sure bet. 


It is axiomatic, we take it, that fish will not be 
added to the average person’s diet. Man has storage 
space below his midriff for only so much. Every 
pound of fish he eats will replace a similar quantity 
of some other food—most likely meat. No dealer can 
push the sale of one without hurting the other. To 
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the extent that the proposed program is followed up, 
per-capita meat consumption is bound to fall off still 
further—a somewhat peculiar goal for a “butcher” 
to aim at! 

To THE PRODUCER it would seem that the prime 
allegiance of a butcher should be to the butcher’s 
trade. Let him display in his window or on his 
counter a variety of competitive foods, and imme- 
diately he enters the category of the general grocer 
and ceases to be just a “butcher.” How our con- 
temporary, in loyalty to the trade that has given it 
its name, and from which it presumably derives its 
support, can “advocate” that its butcher subscribers 
push the sale of a substitute for the butcher’s product 
is one of the anomalies of business that are difficult 
to explain. 

Another thing: The producer of beef animals is 
a heavy taxpayer and a much-appreciated source of 
general revenue. He is taxed on his cattle, and taxed 
on the land upon which they graze. At every step in 
the growing, finishing, and marketing process he is 
mulcted heavily, contributing to a half dozen inter- 
mediaries—taxpayers in turn. The fisherman draws 
his fish out of the sea, which is free to all; and that, 
in most cases, is the end of it. Entirely aside from 
the relative value of the two kinds of food as food, 
there can be little comparison between the cattleman 
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and the fisherman in the scale of useful citizenship, 
if by a “useful citizen” is meant one who can be 
milked freely for the upkeep of his government and 
the good of his fellows. From that point of view 
alone, the beef-raiser should be entitled to considera- 
tion — consideration particularly from those who 
depend upon him for the principal part of their 
income, 

Representatives of meat-retailers are sitting in 
the councils of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, cordially co-operating with members from 
cther branches of the industry for the advancement 
of their common interests through the increased sale 
of meat. The Meat Board in the past has done yeo- 
man’s service in fighting the ill-founded claims and 
questionable methods of professional vegetarians, 
diet faddists, and manufacturers of rival foods in 
disparaging the merits of meat. Shall now the 
results of this splendid work be in part nullified by 
“boring from within’? In the future, must we 
reserve some of our fire for the enemies in our own 
camp? 


Germany to Curtail Lard Imports 
As a means of reducing imports of lard and fats, a 
decree has been issued by the German government ordering 
margarine-manufacturers to mix butter, to the extent of 
33,000,000 pounds, with their product. 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


T Co-operative Marketing Organization offers op- 
portunity to those in the Live Stock Industry to im- 
yrove their market and credit situation. 


Bonded and operated under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act for protection of members and shippers. 


Credit available to both Feeders and Growers, 
through the Intermountain Live Stock Credit Corpora- 


tion. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. ON EITHER MARKETING 
OR CREDITS, WRITE 


The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 


401 Live Stock Exchange Building 


Denver, Colorado 
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THE DOMESTIC-ALLOTMENT PLAN 


BELL RANCH, N. M., December 31, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


It would seem that the Domestic-Allotment Plan is bound 
to occupy the headline on the agricultural program in the 
near future. I have not seen any of the bills that have been 
introduced in Congress in connection with the plan, but I 
have examined all the information that has come my way 
which has a bearing on the proposed legislation. I am forced 
to the conclusion that the plan will not do at all, and that it 
must be relegated to that trash-heap of aborted legislation 
where lie the Equalization Fee and the Debenture Plan, and 
toward which the Agricultural Marketing Act is now moving. 
Of these, the Equalization Fee was probably the most rational, 
and would certainly have been the least expensive in its ad- 
ministration. But all these plans have been based on a mis- 
conception which has been, and perhaps is still, quite general 
in the minds of the people of this country. That is, that 
the people of the European and other nations are hungry 
and naked, and would welcome any quantity of American food 
vroducts and cotton if only these could be had cheap enough. 
The contrary is, of course, the case. Not only European, but 
American, countries have been building up restrictions with 
increasing industry by means of quota and tariff against 
competitive food products. There never was a time when 
they would have stood for the large-scale dumping cortem- 
plated by the several plans proposed. Dumping is the selling 
abroad of commodities at less than the domestic price, and 
this was, under one disguise or another, the method of dis- 
posing of the surplus under all these plans. The Domestic- 
Allotment Plan provides for a refund of the excise tax to the 
exporter, which is the same thing. Suppose no foreign coun- 
try will take our surplus, what then? I have seen no answer 
to this question. 

The American farmer is up against it, not because he is 
producing a domestic surplus, but because the world is pro- 
ducing a world surplus. The only way to dispose effectively 
of a surplus that cannot be marketed abroad is to do as 
Brazil did with its coffee—dump it in the ocean. The Farm 
Board did what was virtually the same thing when it sold 
wheat to China on long-time promises to pay. The wheat that 
it donated to the Red Cross took the place of wheat or some 
other food that would have been bought from the farmer— 
assuming that the Red Cross had to have it—and reduced 
the market demand to that extent. 

I do not envy the governmental authority whose task it 
would be to determine in advance the quantity of the domestic 
consumption of any commodity for the coming year. Con- 
sumption depends on a number of incalculable factors, of 
which the purchasing power of the consumer and the price 
of the product relative to that of competing commodities are 
only two. Take pork, for instance. The average price of 
hogs at Chicago the week before Christmas was $3 a hundred- 
weight. An added tax of 2 cents a pound, under the pro- 











posed act, would bring the carcass price to 6 cents a pound. 
Thus a 180-pound hog would bring the shipper $5.40 gross. 
The tax would add $3.60, and the packer would have to pass 
on a 120-pound carcass to the retailer at $9, plus the packer’s 
operating expense and profit. The basic cost to the packer, 
$9, would be 7% cents a pound. The choicest parts of the 
animal, pork loins, were quoted in Chicago the same week at 
5 to 7 cents wholesale. What would the retailer have to get 
for the hog carcass to make a living wage? Is the consumer 
going to take this advance lying down, or is he going to turn 
to beef or lamb or fish, or some other food, instead of pork? 
To ask the question is to answer it. It is evident that a farmer 
who had not signed up on the allotment contract could slaugh- 
ter his own hog, haul it to town, and undersell the packer 
about 50 per cent, because his hog would not be charged 
with the tax, the marketing cost, the packer’s profit, or the 
freight from the market. It is true that the allotment 
farmer could look forward to receiving a return of a portion 
of the tax, but at what time and in what proportion is 
extremely problematical. The machinery necessary to put 
the allotment plan into effect and to administer it is apalling 
to contemplate. 

The law of supply and demand is still in operation. Sup- 
ply from abroad may be restricted by various means, of which 
the tariff is the most venerable. But domestic supply must 
be left to the sweet will of millions of individuals. Nor can 
prices be fixed by legislative enactment; and even an attempt 
to fix them at a remunerative figure would be followed by 
overproduction as an inevitable consequence. The Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act proposed to stabilize prices without en- 
couraging increase of production; but this never went farther 
than a pious wish. 

I have no magic remedy to offer for the farmer’s ills. I 
humbly suggest that to hold out the hope that the government 
is going to boost the price of his product or to lift his mort- 
gage is to postpone the date of recovery. In the meanwhile, 
since the government will be expected to spend some money 
in his behalf, I suggest a campaign of education looking to a 
reduction of the cash-crop acreage, and devoting more land 
and labor to the production of food supplies for the farmer 
and his family. It might be possible to carry this to a point 
where the cash crop would be mostly velvet. Under such a 
system, the farmers might be, as they ought to be, the most 
independert class of citizens in the country. 


C. M. O’DONEL. 


JUBILEE? 


DaTIL, N. M., December 20, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I was amused reading the article by L. C. Brite in the 
November number, entitled “Jubilee?” That a man of Mr. 
Brite’s standing and intelligence should be serious in propos- 
ing such a plan is more than I can comprehend. It would be 
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fine for the stock-raisers, farmers, and other business men, 
many of whom were getting along all right during the period 
of high prices, but who could not let well enough alone, and 
loaded themselves down with debts in order to spread out 
and do a bigger business. By Mr. Brite’s scheme they could 
get out from under and have their properties left free of 
debt—“a God-given right,” according te him. 

What might have been a good, workable plan among a 
small, half-civilized tribe of Israelites three thousand years 
ago would hardly be feasible today in a nation of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five million people, with a very complex 
civilization. Mr. Brite gives as authority for his proposal 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus. If he will read that 
chapter through, he will also find there plenty of authority 
for the practice of human slavery. 

I agree with Mr. Brite that it is easier to sit on the 
fence and criticize than to offer a sound plan for getting us 
out of the present depression. My plan would be to cut the 
salaries of all government employees one-half, or to a parity 
with the purchasing power of today’s dollar, until the prices 
of all commodities rise; this to apply to all officials—national, 
state, county, and city—as well as to all school-teachers. This 
would relieve the tax situation. Next I would abolish the 
interest-earning power of money, where it is used only for 
the purpose for which it was first intended—namely, as a 
medium of exchange. No one would want to keep it very 
long under such circumstances. It would circulate freely and 
seek investment, and the hard times would be over before 
we realized it. 

As in the case of Mr. Brite’s plan, there will be plenty 
of objections to mine—mostly from those who now control 
our money supply and make their living lending it; but I 
believe it would set the wheels of industry in motion as no 
other one measure could. 

P. H. GOESLING. 


WHO WOULD BENEFIT IF LIVE STOCK 
WERE MOVED FREE? 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 28, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Why criticize the railroads so regularly and vehemently 
about high freight rates, when nearly everyone agrees that 
the consumer of farm products pays the freight? If live 
stock were moved free of charge, the farmer would not get 
one cent more, but the consumer—or perhaps the wholesaler 
or retailer—would. —. 


{The theory advanced by Mr. Price is a very interesting 
one, but we doubt its correctness. At any rate, we should 
certainly like to try to have our live stock moved free of cost, 
and see if we did not get more money out of it. Of course, 
the consumer pays the full delivered price at point of con- 
sumption, and the producer gets what remains from that 
price after the cost of transportation and distribution has 
been deducted. 

It is not our intention to be unfriendly or unfair to the 
railroads. We believe they are an essential part of our trans- 
portation system. But we also believe that the management in 
recent years has followed policies which are suicidal to the 
roads, as well as very costly to everyone.else in the nation. 
The carriers have failed to make consolidations which are in 
the public interest; they maintain costly duplicate services in 
expensive passenger trains between central points, where often 
a single passenger occupies a Pullman, and thus travels in 
state; they fix transportation rates, not according to the cost 
of the service rendered, but according to what the traffic will 
bear. We believe that these policies are one of the majo~ 
drawbacks to recovery from the current depression. Every- 
one else has had to put his house in order, if he hones to 
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survive; and that means that he has had to lower the cost of 
producing whatever he has to sell. If the railroads are going 
to recover, we think they will have to do exactly the same 
thing, reducing the cost of transportation. 

In today’s mail we received a letter from one of our big- 
gest ranches in the West, stating that, on the basis of the 
market this fall, their old cows would hardly net $1 per head 
at Kansas City, and that, therefore, they were forced .to sell 
them at home. The writer figured that they got a price which 
just about saved them the cost of freight and marketing 
charges. That is one reason why the railroads are in dis- 
tress: their costs are so high that business is being driven 
away from the rails.—EDITOR.] 


WHAT CATTLE-BREEDERS SHOULD DO TO 
SAVE THEIR INDUSTRY 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., December 10, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


We are at the peak of production now. Let us not wait 
until it is too late. With so many credit corporations for 
breeding cattle, we are going to have too many cattle before 
we know. If we only had sense enough to co-operate by 
spaying 25 per cent of our culled calves for the next two 
years, it would not hurt us a bit, and it would save the indus- 
try. But I guess there will be about 80 per cent of us cattle- 
men who will say: “Oh, I don’t want to co-operate with any- 
body—I want to be independent.” Just as if there was. such 
a thing as independence! 

I do not care how good cattle you have, they will be better 
if you will cut out 25 per cent of the culled calves and spay 
them. It is not like plowing up every other row of cotton. 
These cuts will still bring as much as if they were not spayed. 

There are a lot of men who will say: “Oh, they will put 
the men back to work, and they will eat them up.” Let us not 
wait for that. It may not come. I feel about this as I feel 
about the depression: If we do not put our business in shape 
so as to operate while the depression is on, we shall not be in 
business when it is over. That is the only way the world will 
break the depression—to get its business in that shape. 

I shall be glad to hear from anybody who will co-operate 
in this. 


, Lee S. Evans. 


NEED OF SUPPORTING YOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


DouGLAS, ARIZ., December 10, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I am about to lose patience with the cattlemen for not 
giving their state and national associations the financial sup- 
port which they should have, even though there are a few 
far-seeing and loyal members who are always ready to help. 
The main trouble is that too many stockmen fail to realize 
the importance of getting whole-heartedly behind their organ- 
izations. True, a large number of the cattle-growers are 
hard up; but it is precisely in days like these that the work 
which our associations are doing for us is most needed. 

I feel very strongly on this subject. Even if times are 
hard, there are not many stockmen but could raise a few 
dollars to give to their associations to enable them to carry 
on. There ought to be some way of getting under the hide 
of these. I for one appreciate the great service which the 
American National Live Stock Association is rendering all of 
us, and believe that its affairs have never been conducted by 
a more competent or hard-working set of men. 


F. P. MOORE. 








“I enjoy reading your magazine very much.”—JOSEPH 
COFFMAN, Guthrie Center, Ia. 
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IN CONGRESS 


CTIVITIES OF CONGRESS SINCE IT REASSEMBLED 
last month have centered around farm relief, balancing 
the budget, independence for the Filipino, and beer. The 
beer is still fermenting; balancing the budget has proved a 
harder nut to crack than any on which our legislators have 
exercised their molars in many a moon; a Philippine inde- 
pendence bill has been put through and is now awaiting the 
pleasure of the President; and as for farm relief, the domes- 
tic-allotment plan, fathered by the three big farmers’ organi- 
zations, is now being debated in the House. 

This bill comprises the four commodities of wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and hogs. An excise tax, corresponding to the 
amount of the import duty, is proposed on the part of these 
commodities going into domestic consumption, conditional 
upon crop reduction; the bounty to be paid by the processor 
to the government, which will pass it on to the producer. 
The consumer, however, is expected eventually to defray the 
added cost. In the case of hogs, the maximum tax would be 
two cents a pound (which is the tariff on live swine). To 
derive this benefit, the grower would have to bind himself to 
reduce the number of hogs produced by 20 per cent under last 
year. Similar provisions apply to the other commodities cov- 
ered by the measure. 

Some sentiment had developed for the exclusion of hogs, 
it being held that the plan as applied to them was imprac- 
ticable; but at the last minute they were left in. The pack- 
ers are vigorously opposing this, contending that, with the 
consumer’s purchasing power at its present low ebb, it would 
be impossible to pass the extra charge on to him; that they— 
the packers—are unable to pay it out of their profits, having 
none; and that, consequently, it would have to come out of 
the price paid the producer, thus taking back with one hand 
what they give with the other. 

However this may be, it looks as if some such measure, 
more or less modified in the caldron of debate, would be 
passed. The attitude of Mr. Hoover is uncertain. If he 
vetoes it, the problem will be put up to his successor, who is 
considered more favorably disposed. 


* * * 


Independence for the Philippine Islands was agreed upon 
in conference between Senate and House, harmonizing the 
two bills passed separately. As the bill now stands, the 
islands will be given their freedom after a transition period 
of ten years, provided the measure is accepted by the Philip- 
pine Legislature. During the transition period, 800,000 tons 
of raw sugar, 50,000 tons of refined sugar, 200,000 tons of 
coconut oil, and 3,000,000 pounds of cordage will be permitted 
to enter the United States annually duty-free. The United 
States retains the right to military and naval reservations in 
the islands, and the President is to enter negotiations with 
foreign powers for their perpetual neutralization. 


The agreement has been denounced by spokesmen for the 
national farm organizations; nor does it meet with much 
favor among the Filipinos. 

* * ~ 


In the attempt to balance the budget, appropriations for 
the various departments have been slashed right and left by 
the House committee. Nearly two-thirds has been chopped 
off the allowance for the Department of Agriculture for the 
next fiscal year. The amount allotted for all the expenditures 
of the department is $110,981,193—$206,902,043 less than 
appropriated for the current year, and $7,833,716 less than 
asked by President Hoover. A large part of the reduction is 
due to elimination of special emergency relief legislation, but 
the regular budget of the department has been cut by $70,- 
927,853. Funds for every bureau and activity have been cur- 
tailed, but the federal-aid highway system has fared the 
worst, having to be content with $35,000,000, instead of the 
$125,000,000 appropriated for the year 1932-33. 

As a further economy measure, it is proposed to make 
drastic changes in the inner governmental administration, con- 
solidating bureaus and divisions where their work overlaps. 

* *¥ * 


Western senators, led by Carey, of Wyoming, and 
Steiwer, of Oregon, are planning, through congressional 
action, to have the 50 per cent cut in grazing fees on national 
forests, ordered by the Secretary of Agriculture for 1932, 
continued during the current year. A joint resolution to this 
effect has been introduced by the two senators named. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


N ITS THIRD ANNUAL REPORT, THE FEDERAL 

Farm Board points out that the future development of 
co-operative marketing must be along three lines: (1) 
creating new associations where none now exist; (2) bring- 
ing about the fuller utilization by producers of the marketing 
services offered by existing organizations; and (3) increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the services rendered. James C. Stone, 
chairman of the board, reviews at length what was done dur- 
ing the year to aid co-operatives in meeting the business 
crisis, and developments in the field of co-operative market- 
ing, together with future requirements, are set out. 

The stabilization activities of the board are recounted in 
detail. It is shown that on June 30, 1932, the Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation owed the board’s revolving fund $199,- 
985,284, with an additional debt of $31,481,782 to commercial 
and intermediate credit banks. Cost of the cotton stabiliza- 
tion operations is placed at $85,051,478 as of June 30. Pres- 
ent value of the $500,000,000 revolving fund is given as $140,- 
000,000. Of the loss, $43,000,000 is attributed to the neces- 
sity of covering the board’s equity in wheat and cotton turned 
over to the Red Cross by Congress. 
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CUR ]RAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRANSPORTATION NOTES 


EARINGS BEFORE EXAMINER WILLIAM A. 
H Disque, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, on the 
reconsignment privilege with change of ownership were ad- 
journed to Denver from Excelsior Springs, Missouri, to 
begin at the former place on January 23. Witnesses for the 
river markets will be present to argue in favor of the exten- 
sion of the privilege to these points, while representatives of 
the Denver, Ogden, and Portland, Oregon, stock-yards and 
exchanges will oppose the withdrawal of the right from these 
markets. The hearings at Denver, expected to last two weeks, 
will be followed in February by others at Chicago. 

At Excelsior Springs, the sale-in-transit privilege was 
strongly opposed by mid-western packers, who contended that 
this gave an undue advantage to their eastern competitors 
who purchased their supplies in the West, and demanded a 
cut in freight rates if the privilege was restored to all west- 
ern markets. The American National Live Stock Association 
was represented by Charles E. Blaine. 

Mr. Disque states that a decision in this case probably 
will not be handed down before October. 


ue * * 


Request has been made of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the nation’s larger railroads to extend for an 
indefinite period beyond March 31, 1933, the rate increases 
now in effect, but to eliminate the provision for pooling the 
revenues into a fund from which the more hard-pressed car- 
riers may borrow. The surcharges on freight were approved 
by the commission in January, 1932. The roads plead that 
their income has declined to the point where many of them 
cannot pay interest on their bonds. 


* «x * 


A petition of the Denver & Salt Lake Railway for per- 
mission to charge higher rates on edible live stock than those 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
order of June 8, 1931, has been granted, with the proviso that 
the rates be not in excess of 115 per cent of the rates pre- 
scribed. The application had previously been approved by the 
Public Utilities Commission of Colorado. 

ok ok % 


Authorization has been given the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad to establish interstate rates on cattle, 
calves, hogs, and sheep on that portion of its standard-gauge 
lines lying between Pueblo and Walsenburg, Colorado, on the 
east, and Provo, Utah, on the west, which add “arbitraries” 
to the maximum rates prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


After a deadlock lasting nine days, a compromise has 
heen effected between the railroad managers and representa- 
tives of the railroad labor unions, speaking for more than 
one million employees, in conference at Chicago. The agree- 
ment provides for the extension for nine months, or until 


October 31, 1933, of the 10 per cent wage cut now in force. 
Unless in the meantime changes have been agreed upon, the 
basic wage scale will automatically be restored on that date. 
Any proceedings seeking changes shall be between the unions 
and railroads collectively, under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act. 


Increased Volume 
In 1932 


i 
| 
| /@O-OPERATIVE live-stock marketing 
ai progressed under the most dis- 
couraging conditions during the year just 
closed. Tentative figures show an increase 
in volume of business handled through the 
twenty-four member agencies of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Association 
during 1932. 

The increased business has been han- 
dled on a reduced operating cost, in keep- 
ing with reduced commissions and reduced 
prices. 

Further details may be had on appli- 
cation to the 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 


MARKETING ASSOCIATION | 


228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLORADO 
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THE MARKETS | 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN DECEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 31, 1932. 


ICTOR HUGO DIVIDED THE DESCENDANTS OF 

Homo sapiens into two classes: those who robbed and those 
who were robbed. At present the logical division is between 
those who reiterate reasons for what has happened and is hap- 
pening, and a lesser, but more vociferous, element compound- 
ing remedies. Unfortunately most of these remedies are so 
impractical as to be definitely located in the realm of absurdity. 
“Something should be done” has supplanted the erstwhile 
slogan: “There ought to be a law.” Confusion has been con- 
founded by an injection of “technocracy,” compared with 
which Einstein’s relativity is as simple as a computation of 
how the national budget is to be balanced by taxing “suds”— 
a term synonymous with 3 per cent beer. 


Market Developments Incalculable 


Into this seething sea of economic contradiction the live- 
stock industry is sailing an uncharted course, defying prog- 
nosis and cutting incredible antics. Almost overnight a $10 
fat-cattle market degenerated into a $6 trade, without appar- 
ent rhyme or reason; a $5 hog trade dipped below the $3 line; 
but, discrediting every scrap of prediction, lamb actually 
gained a few notches, developing activity on a $6 to $6.25 
basis. 


Consumer Benefiting Little from Price Slump 


Of course, it all goes back to the producer’s customer, 
revealing his more or less indigent condition. A popular 
demand that “something must be done for the producer” 
develops the echo: “Consumers are in dire distress.” Yet 
live-stock growers may point, not illogically, to evidence that 
the squanderbund is still throwing money to the little birds, 
as every public sporting event in the country advertises. An- 
other plaint from the producers’ camp is that the ultimate 
consumer has not yet had opportunity to realize, in his deal- 
ings with retailers, that stock-yard values have been scaled so 
severely. Sales resistance at the butcher-shop is not due so 
much to excess meat supply as to the bald, indisputable fact 
that distributors are charging all the traffic will bear, this 
allegation having particular reference to the myriad public 
eating-houses wherein a steak, chop, or any other portion of 
meat costs approximately as much now as during the sky- 
limit period. 


Several Reasons for Crash in Cattle Values 


Cattle prices have crashed recently, for several obvious 
reasons. The late summer market attained unreasonably high 
levels, measured by cost of other meats, especially pork; the 
Thanksgiving period found trade turkeyized or poultryized; 
2n excessive tonnage of so-called show beef, or equivalent 
product, was dumped into the market hopper late in November 
and early December; feeders carried cattle into weight to 
nurse a lame market, in the hope that what happened at the 
corresponding period of 1931 would be repeated; short-fed or 
warmed-up steers were unloaded prematurely, in apprehension 
of further depreciation; and a swarm of low-grade, cheap 
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steers, costing $3 down, expanded beef supply at an inoppor- 
tune moment, because consumers demanded “something cheap.” 


Light Yearlings Standing up Best 


Whenever commission men are under the necessity of 
urging feeders to “hold cattle back,” trouble impends, as such 
retention means beef accumulation. When top cattle began 
slipping after reaching the $10.25 mark, it was a cinch bet 
that a major depreciation period had been initiated. Before it 
could be even checked by the drastic and always unsatisfac- 
tory method of reducing supply, heavy steers that were easily 
cashed at $10 to $10.25 at the high time were on a $6 to $6.50 
basis, only an outstanding load of feather-weight yearlings 
was eligible to $7.25, and thousands of thick steers, weighing 
1,300 to 1,500 pounds—good enough for any trade—sold at 
$4.50 to $5.25 per cwt. Light yearlings, weighing less than 
1,000 pounds, have always had a reasonably reliable outlet; 
for heavy steers, especially if weighing 1,200 pounds up, bids 
were frequently unavailable. The gob of show cattle reporting 
at the several car-lot shows, especially the Chicago Interna- 





Oklahoma 
National Stock Yards 
Company 


HE Oklahoma City sheep market is a 

distinct asset to the Texas sheep pro- 
ducer. It is a well-known fact that the 
greatest number of outlets provide the 
greatest competition. 


If you are interested in maintaining 
an open competitive market at Oklahoma 
City, show your interest by patronizing 
that market. Large modern sheep-house 
open every hour of every day in the year. 


Two large modern packing-houses and 
many small killers provide ample demand. 


Try Oklahoma City. 
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YARDS COMPANY 


Telephone 3-4620 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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tional, gorged outlet channels with one type of beef, which in 
this instance was the variety that experienced maximum com- 
petition from poultry. 


Buyers Thrown Off Their Track 


In this emergency the man at the beef-house appeared to 
lose his poise. Buyers were bewildered. Frequently, after a 
buyer had received an order for a load of cattle, he was called 
back to the office while in the act of closing the necessary 
deal. Salesmen knew what had happened when messengers 
handed buyers yellow slips during price negotiations. In one 
instance a shipper buyer bought a load of choice heavy steers 
at $6.75—on Monday, December 12, to be exact; but the dis- 
satisfied owner directed his commission man to cancel the 
sale, if possible. He got his property back, but on Tuesday no 
bid was available; on Wednesday, $6 was the best offer; and 
en Thursday nothing above $5.75 was suggested from the buy- 
ing side. On Monday, December 19, the same load of steers 
sold at the original price, $6.75; and merely because the couh- 
try reduced supply 50 per cent, prices jumped 50 cents to $1 
per cwt. in three days. Followed another reaction, on which 
practically all that had been put on during the previous three 
days vanished. 


Theory that There Is Always a Market Must Be Modified 


All this suggests bad buying, as the case recited indicates 
a general trading condition. What logical reason could exist 
for putting $1 per cwt. on a load of steers between Thursday 
and Monday, with no transaction on that type meanwhile? 
Such cattle are invariably taken on New York or Boston 
account, and the present buying practice in that quarter is to 
avoid cooler accumulation. The old practice of giving order- 
buyers leeway, using their own judgment, is obsolete. Not 
infrequently a brisk market opening is followed by inertia; a 
dead morning may be followed by a buying rush. Assertion 
that a market always exists “at a price” is no longer tenable, 
as the aforesaid market, regardless of location, has a con- 
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OGDEN | 


Ogden is located in the center of a 
vast range producing area and is a 
logical point of supply for feeder 
lambs and feeder cattle that are 
fresh from the ranges and ranches. 


Here Feeders can obtain a first selection 
rather than a last, and secure the benefit of 
more vitality and better quality. 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


OGDEN, UTAH 


KENNETH C. IKELER, General Manager 
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We want to sell 45 head of top coming two- 
year-old Bulls, and 150 top coming yearling 


Registered Hereford Bulls. 
HALEY-SMITH COMPANY, Sterling, Colo. 
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firmed habit of breaking off unexpectedly and inexplicably; 
whereupon cattle are tucked away in covered sheds, the alter- 
native being sacrifice. 


Low Grades Readily Cleared 


As a result of the December slump, the bulk of fat steers 
sank to a $4.50 to $6.50 basis. At intervals the $7 quotation 
was erased, only to be reinstated when a load of feather- 
weight yearlings materialized. An army of fat steers, weigh- 
ing 1,300 to 1,700 pounds, changed hands at $4.25 to $5.25. 
Stock cattle sold off 50 cents to $1 per cwt., but always had 
an outlet; and rarely was difficulty experienced in clearing 
“snipes,” “yellow-hammers,” and other light bovine trash, 
steers in that category selling at $2.50 to $3.50 per ewt.; 
which in turn demoralized the cow market, fat females going 
at $2 to $2.50 per cwt.; canners and cutters, at $1 to $1.75. 


Pre-Christmas Upturn Only Temporary 


Recounting this vicissitude is useless, as it is water over 
the dam. It is only necessary to state that by the middle of 
December the prosperous market of September had been 
“shot;” that values were off $3 to $4 per cwt. on many grades 
of steers; that equities ‘in cattle in the feed-lot, acquired dur- 
ing the high-level period, had either vanished or been whittled 
down; and that discouraged feeders, resentful of admonition 
to retard loading, were clamorous for advice to put their 
property on the cars. An upturn of 50 cents to $1 per cwt. 
the first three days of the pre-Christmas week meant nothing, 
except that supply had been reduced to a meager representa- 
tion of the many grades of bovine property, from choice year- 
lings to canner cows. 


Hogs Continue to Be Underdogs 


Hogs are the underdogs of the live-stock market. Late in 
December, average cost of packer and shipper droves dropped 
below $3 per cwt. at Chicago, tops fluctuated between $3.15 
and $3.50, and heavy packing sows sold as low as $2. Re- 
searchers quit delving into past market records in quest of 
previous “lows,” as they got out of history into tradition. 
Even on this basis, demand was negligible, especially from 
the coterie of big packers, who were continuously supplied 
with country-bought hogs. Pork loins dropped to $6 per cwt., 
which did not prove effective in stimulating consumption, dis- 
crediting the adage that pork is the, “poor man’s meat,” and 
grounding an impression that the aforesaid poor man lacks 
the wherewith to buy cheap meat. The previously moderate 
movement swelled to larger volume, heralding a cold-weather 
run of hogs that is ominous of added vicissitude. 


British Quotas Restricting Exports 


The distribution problem has been complicated by Euro- 
pean developments, which have—temporarily at least—con- 
tracted export outlets. The British government has requested 
foreign, including American, exporters of hog product and 
lard to that market to limit shipments temporarily, pending 
formation of a policy by the British Pig Industry Reorganiza- 
tion Commission, which has been formed to establish compul- 
sory quotas; in other words, to allocate to those countries 
sending hog meat and lard to that market limited quantities. 
As the plan is designed to aid British pig-raisers, the outcome 
will be restriction of our exports, throwing American pork- 
growers into the domestic market for disposal of the bulk of 
their production. 


Heavy Weights at Discount 


Heavy hogs are at a sharp discount, only feather-weights 
selling in the higher brackets of the lowest market in trade 
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history. The late winter prospect is by no means promising, 
as a large percentage of the 1932 crop of hogs now at the 
maturing stage has yet to go to the butcher. Weight is get- 
ting serious discrimination, especially above the 300-pound 
line, as lard is a commodity which nobody desires to carry in 
storage. 

Allotment Plan as Applied to Hogs 


Much ado has been made about the proposal to make 
another dubious experiment by putting an excise tax of 2 
cents per pound on packer purchases, with the object of pass- 
ing this bounty—for that is what it means—along to the ulti- 
mate consumer, returning it to the grower “less cost of 
administration,’ which may be any part of the premium. 
The design is to curtail pork production by restricting corn 
acreage, on the theory that corn and hogs are one crop—an 
obvious fallacy. Packers have shown their hands in recent 
hearings at Washington by threatening to take the proposed 
bounty off current hog cost, contending that an attempi to 
pass it to consumers would contract pork consumption. Recent 
advices from Washington indicate that, should the allotment 
plan get legislative action, its scope, for the present at least, 
will be limited to wheat and cotton—crops that are most 
likely to give the scheme a satisfactory try-out. With average 
cost of hogs below $3 per ewt., deducting $2 from the mar- 
ket price would automatically close every public market in 
the country, and that packers are in a position to carry out 
their threat is not to be doubted. 


Killer Competition Handicapping Fresh-Pork Trade 


Corn abundance has always been responsible for a crop 


, of overweight hogs, and that this winter will find the rule 


working is certain. Hogs are about $1.50 per cwt. below prices 
current at the corresponding period of 1931, and, unless packer 
attitude toward the price changes, may go still lower. Fresh- 
meat trade is handicapped by cut-throat competition among 
killers, anxious to get the earliest possible turn-over, interior 
packers constantly glutting metropolitan markets with their 
product, demoralizing the whole meat trade. Heretofore low 
hog prices have stimulated consumption, but nothing of that 
nature is in evidence now. Farmers are dressing hogs, selling 
the product at near-by towns and putting a crimp in local 
packers’ business. 


Danger of Too Many Overweights 


There is danger of an excessive supply of overweight, 
lard-yielding hogs late in the winter, in which event they may 
not be able to pay their board. Various expedients, all more 
or less chimerical, are suggested for relieving the market of 
its overload of pork products, one being to have the federal 
government acquire the surplus, handing the package to the 
Red Cross for gratuitous distribution to the needy. Even if 
practicable from a monetary standpoint, this plan would 
defeat. itself, as political distribution of relief would put a 
large volume of meat in the hands of people able to purchase, 
thus further narrowing the market. The most effective restric- 
tion of pork product is present low prices, which will operate 
automatically. Hog-breeding cannot be checked by restricting 
corn production—one method proposed—as growers would 
resort to the use of soy beans and barley. 


Lambs Doing Better than Other Classes of Animals 


Lambs have had a market of their own right along, the 
bulk of sales alternating between $5.75 and $6.25, with an 
occasional top at $6.50, whereas $5 to $5.50 took the bulk a 
year ago. December supply deficiency was due to a laggard 
movement toward feed-lots last fall, for several reasons, 
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among them lack of purchase funds, strenuous effort to 
acquire thin lambs for less money, and the fact that killers 
were able to use fleshy range lambs which under ordinary 
conditions went to the country; the result being that natives 
almost ran out, and westerns were not ready for the butcher. 
Recently there has been a scramble for thin lambs to go on 
feed, with few available, at prices out of line with quotations 
on finished stock. Lamb-market conditions are somewhat per- 
plexing, but may be attributed to relief from congestion, a 
healthy dressed trade, and the fact that feeders in territory 
east of Chicago put in few last fall, forcing eastern killers to 
satisfy their needs at western points. Fat ewes are selling in 
a range of $2 to $2.50 per cwt. 


MARKET PROSPECTS IN THE NEW YEAR 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


POPULAR FALLACY IS THAT DEPRECIATION PUTS 
affected commodities in a stronger statistical, if not 
strategic, position. This idea is tenacious with a certain 
group of self-styled economists, of the type that seriously 
regards extraction of moonbeams from cucumbers. Some 
philosopher has described an optimist as one who sees a light 
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in a dark room where no light exists, and a pessimist as one 
who blows the light out. Both are in the nuisance category. 

At the inception of 1933, favorable factors in every branch 
of the live-stock market were difficult of detection. Curtailed 
purchasing power had restrictel meat demand so seriously as 
to bring both live and almost dressed trade to the “standstill” 
stage at intervals. Weight in cattle and hogs was seriously 
handicapped in getting over the scales, and the heavy lamb 
was on uncertain footing. Reflecting consumer demand, killers 
were clamorous for light cattle of all varieties, especially 
low-priced grades, heavy bullocks being without a dependable 
market; feather-weight hogs were in possession of a premium; 
and, while weighty lambs could be sold with reasonable facil- 
ity, the market was not in condition to digest any considerable 
number. With the exception of lambs, the whole scale of 
values was seriously lower than at the beginning of 1932. 
Despite this depreciation, however, the immediate future was 
obscure and discouraging. 








Cattle 


The period from January to April will furnish killers with 
easy picking in cattle trade. Commission-house advices at the 
end of the year indicated a burdensome surplus of fed bullocks 
weighing 1,300 to 1,600 pounds. Many of these were then 
selling at a range of $4 to $5 per cwt., representing cost on 
the hooks of 7% to 8% cents per pound, making allowance 
for almost total disappearance of credits, owing to low prices 
on by-products, especially hides and tallow. Dressed weights 
of 62 to 64 per cent were the rule, indicating a surplus of fat 
or inedible meat. How long this run of overdone cattle will 
continue is impossible to guess. They were either carried too 
long or put into the feed-lot at excessive weight, in response 
to the $9 to $10 market in September, and the lure of repeti- 
tion of what happened late in 1931. In the resultant price 
evolution, heavy cattle fell far below a parity with bullocks 
weighing 1,100 pounds down; but if January and February 
primary receipts carry the same excessive proportion of 
weight, the inevitable tendency will be to pull light cattle 
down. Whenever weight goes to a premium, light cattle fol- 
low; on the retrograde movement, heavies drop below lights, 
whereupon the former pull the latter down. In other words, 
the big steer is not only an anachronism, but a confirmed 
nuisance. If in future beef production not a single load of 
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cattle exceeding 1,200 pounds reported at the market, no 
complaint would be heard. Present consumptive conditions are 
undoubtedly abnormal, but, in any event, big beef is needed 
only in limited quantities. In this emergency, hotel trade has 
gone flat, with no probability of recovery, a large percentage 
of the pretentious caravansaries of the country being in 
receivers’ hands. 

Before long the crop of light cattle that recently went to 
feed-lots will be on tap. Corn is plentiful, of good quality, 
and so cheap that cattle are being literally bedded down with 
it, making maximum gains, accelerated by excellent physical 
conditions. With big steers a drug, feeders will be reluctant 
to put on weight, and are also anxious to count the money. 
Light cattle may pay out, but owners of heavy bullocks are 
taking losses of $25 to $40 per head, in consequence of the 50 
per cent slump in values since they were acquired; and the 
longer the cattle have been fed, the more money they lose. 

After March, when the present abundant supply of long- 
fed bullocks should have been liquidated, the market atmos- 
phere may clarify, and it is not improbable that during the 
period corresponding to the 1932 crash, cattle will work 
higher; but beef is seriously handicapped by cheap pork, 
poultry, and other foods; by the inconvenient size of the 
package in which it must be vended; and by the fact that 
retail prices are out of line with carcass cost at the cooler. 

Stock cattle will continue out of line, as packers are 
grabbing every steer with a light beef covering, and the avail- 
able supply of thin steers is short. 


Hogs 


Hogs will be cheap all winter, as the bulk of the spring 
crop of 1932 has yet to be marketed. Exports have been cut 
to the smallest volume in many years, and although fresh pork 
is wholesaling at unprecedentedly low prices—6 to 7 cents per 
pound in the case of loins—consumption is restricted. Pork 
and bread are on about the same per-pound basis, which never 
happened before. The December crash in hogs has peculiar 
significance, and although it may be considered a far cry from 
the hog market to the schoolhouse, closure of hundreds of 
rural schools is actually threatened by a 2%- to 3-cent hog 
trade. Taxes are usually paid with hog money, and, with 
17,000-pound carloads of hogs grossing $400 to $425, the 
residue is consumed in paying current bills and for groceries. 
Back in 1909 similar carloads of hogs grossed $3,000 to $3,500, 
and it was during that era that the Corn Belt experienced an 
educational furore, blowing in millions on ornate structures 
that are now a veritable Old Man of the Sea, in a collective 
sense. The hog is no longer able to pull cattle-feeders out of 
the mire, pay taxes and interest, or otherwise live up to its 
traditional performance. And cheap pork is swatting beef 
trade in the slats lustily. When a beef-man was told recently 
that the proposed allotment scheme would add 4 cents to the 
cost of fresh pork, to be passed on to the consumer, he 
remarked exultantly: “Hasten the day! We would then be 
able to move beef.” 

Lambs 


Lambs are on an uncertain footing. An ominous break at 
the year end was portentous. The relatively high December 
market was the result of light slaughter, soon to be relieved, 
or as soon as feeding territory west of the Missouri River 
gets into loading action. Eastern feeders acquired few lambs 
this year elsewhere than in Indiana; contract lambs that went 
into the Corn Belt are being cleaned up rapidly; Wisconsin is 
light, Michigan bare, and Minnesota in little better condition. 
Packers are feeding lambs somewhat heavily, and will use 
them to break prices at intervals; but the potential strength 
of the lamb market lies in bare eastern feed-lots east of 
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Chicago, which has forced eastern killers into western mar- 
kets. Relieved of that competition, December lamb prices 
would have ruled $1 per cwt. lower. Colorado, Nebraska, 
Montana, and other western feeding areas have as many lambs 
as a year ago, and will top them out at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, to avoid running into weight; suggesting necessity for 
conservative loading, as the market will not stand up under 
even a temporary burden. If at any time necessity arises for 
throwing a surplus into freezers, lamb-feeders will realize 
that they have run into trouble. 

Every branch of the live-stock market trinity is on a 
highly selective, sensitive basis. The buying side of the trade 
is constantly in a state of confusion. Buyers no longer have 
latitude, but must go to the telephone to get permission to 
take on an extra load. Obviously the trouble lies with the 
customer, and, until his purchasing power revives, ameliora- 
tion is impossible. Industrial depression is even more pro- 
nounced than at the inception of 1932, which accounts for the 
lower level of stock-yard values. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-one mar- 
kets for the month of November, 1932, compared with Novem- 
ber, 1931, and for the eleven months ending November, 1932 
and 1931: 


RECEIPTS 












November oa 
1932 1931 1932 
Cattle*®............. 1,039,336 | 1,311,569 | 11,041,526 | 12,495,763 
Calvee....<.::.:..! 503,839 553,936 5,128,512 | 5,667,109 
| Ee 2,775,156 | 3,752,093 | 31,906,289 | 35,328,141 
Sheep................ 2,203,419 2,810,955 | 27,648,728 | 30,840,778 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 










Eleven Months Ending 
November . 

















1932 1931 
Cattle*............. 536,822 683,305 | 4,751,361 | 5,710,562 
NER sscceies 198,350 221,653 |} 1,601,962 | 1,808,084 
I sinsacintcsinil 891,414 | 1,426,956 | 10,344,202 | 13,547,117 
Sheep................ 1,144,984 | 1,519,586 | 13,464,513 | 16,076,612 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 






Eleven Months Ending 
November 











November 






1932 1931 1932 


















CI iinet 296,374 383,963 | 2,034,450 | 2,402,152 
Calves............... 80,529 102,564 373,972 396,037 
TS 25,593 62,322 300,945 493,446 
ROOD. sercecse--<s. 501,194 654,804 | 3,176,523 | 5,105,263 





LOCAL SLAUGHTER 





Eleven Months Ending 
November 








November 





1932 1931 1932 1931 
Cattie*...........:. 535,796 583,794 | 6,201,316 | 6,665,137 
on 311,525 - 320,811 | 3,483,461 | 3,823,634 
ee 1,881,222 | 2,296,639 | 21,526,105 | 21,732,948 
Lean 1,106,677 | 1,280,830 | 14,181,576 | 14,623,826 








*Exclusive of calves. tIncluding stockers and feeders. 


—_——— 


“We surely do enjoy reading your paper. With us it is 
ace-high.”—-W. W. BARTON AND SON, Hysham, Mont. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
January 2, 1933, compared with December 1 and January 1, 
1932 (per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Jan. 2,1933 Dec. 1,1932 Jan. 1, 1932 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................$ 5.75- 7.00 $ 7.00- 8.00 $10.75-11.50 

I iiptcciatitidins Siccinstniiseatitasiiitinccwinaienn - ee Ge 6.00- 7.00 7.50-10.75 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).................... 6.25- 7.00 7.00- 7.75 10.50-11.50 

I ssid icant Sacnemece SC ee 6.00- 7.00 7.50-10.50 

Medium (800 Ibs. up).....................  3.75- 5.25 4.50- 6.00 5.50- 7.50 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

ee We CR iti inne Ree TS 5.75- 7.50 10.25-11.25 
HEIFERS: 

a ie Cassa ceases cereactndeo 4.50- 6.25 5.00- 7.00 5.75- 7.75 
COWS: 

CS |. i eB 2.50- 3.75 3.75- 5.00 
CALVES: 

Gand 16 COE icin BE 656 1.00- 5.50 4.00- 5.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

GE Be Cnn cn cccstcccecscciccccveccccrs., 4.00 5.25 4.25- 6.25 4.75- 6.00 

Common to Medium.................0......:-0-- 2.75- 4.00 3.00- 4.75 3.00- 4.75 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 2.75- 3.00 3.25- 3.40 4.15- 4.65 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 ibs. down).... 5.50- 6.00 4.50- 6.25 4.50-. 6.50 
EWES: 

Dement: 0b OGG sacs 2.25- 2.75 1.25- 2.75 1.75- 3.00 


TOCKMEN 
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HIDE PRICES BACK TO JUNE LEVEL 


J. E. P. 


ACKERS HAVE ADOPTED THE POLICY OF SELL- 

ing hides even when concessions are necessary. This has 
enabled them to keep their decks clear, go into 1933 with light 
inventories, and keep them in strong statistical position, 
although it has put the market on a 4- to 5-cent basis. The 
leather market is dormant, however, although stocks in manu- 
facturers’ hands are light. 

There has been a free movement in South American hides 
on a 5%-cent, New York, basis. 

The domestic market is alternately firm and weak, but 
with no indications of material advances; consequently cur- 
rent quotations are not likely to be disturbed. Light cow 
slaughter has improved that phase of the trade; heavy steer 
slaughter has weakened values of steer hides. 

In packer hides, butt brands, light and heavy Texas, and 
Colorados have moved freely. Country hides have been salable 
in larger quantities, holders being reluctant to take current 
bids. 

Activity in shoe-manufacturing circles has slowed up 
during the past thirty days, as indicated by employment 
returns. Shoemakers are charting a _ close-to-consumption 
policy, avoiding accumulation of stocks and merely filling 
orders. Retailers are walking the same mark, carrying low 
stocks and a limited assortment. Price-cutting has ceased, 
“basement” sales are advertised less conspicuously, and a 
modicum of sanity is returning. There has been some 
improvement in demand for high-grade footwear, users having 
discovered that cheap goods are not always economical. 

Hide prices touched low levels last June, advanced up to 
September, and have receded close to June levels since. With 
stocks in strong hands, leather-users under the necessity of 
frequent replacement, and consumers almost at the barefoot 
stage, a favorable reaction is logical. Much of the footwear 
now worn by the masses has reached a condition where fur- 
ther cobbling is impossible. The condition of the shoes worn 
by many school children in the big cities was never so poor. 
Formerly it was possible to gather worn shoes to meet this 
emergency, but a canvass made by Chicago teachers recently 
demonstrated that replacement from that source is no longer 
possible. Door-to-door inquiry for old shoes by destitute 
men, women, and children has been as insistent as futile. 
The nation’s stock of worn shoes is at the disappearance 
stage. People must either be reshod or go barefooted. 


Cottonseed Cake 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on December 30, 1932, compared with 
December 1, .1932, and December 31, 1931, were as below (per 
100 peunds) : 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 Ibs. up): Dec. 30, 1932 Dec. 1, 1932 Dee. 31, 1931 


RUINS sents baSscpciec se eectnaeponecpanocbeapisecdateenaeen $ 9.00-10.00 $11.00-12.00 $14.00-16.00 

I ars seca enociesttecteeecennapesonssomaaesaiaseeehEstiAE 8.00- 9.00 9.00-11.00  10.00-14.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : ; 

OICO | a acaciccscicseni tiecmeeeniacceeeeeniotens EOOOEOO «=—RLORIEOG «6994, 00-17.06 

III cenit CO Sopa eas enee an ceaee 8.00-10.00 8.50-11.00  10.00-14.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 

RTROUI  adesehcceasaten te teenie a ee eect 10.50-12.50 11.00-12.50 14.00-17.00 

OGG) taccdk Scenes 8.00-10.50 8.50-11.00  10.00-14.00 
COWS: 

ID | cccensreiisgeinnicescchaadycecaugiaeecteaaeeoeauotcs,, Renae ane 6.00- 7.00 7.50- 8.50 
VEALERS: 

CIDR iis pewnsctacr nee aise osteeoae 8.00- 9.00 8.50-10.00  10.00-12.00 

NOE. eee eas 7.00- 8.00 7.50- 8.50 9.00-10.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 lbs. down): 


CUI: gncsaconceneehneeee $11.00-12.50 $13.00-14.00 $10.50-12.00 

OO sc pcisscactinbeinacsseatascaraitanlebel eon ials 10.50-11.50 12.50-13.50 —10.00-11,00 
EWES 

TE imoncmannniammendt 4.00- 5.00 4.50- 5.50 6.00 8.00 
LOINS: FRESH PORK CUTS 

RE Ws Ns cscsiceseahccctesicicesncet $ 6.00- 7.00 $ 6.50- 7.50 $ 9.50-11.00 





HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS 

of frozen and cured meats, lard, creamery butter, and 
eggs on December 1, 1932, as compared with December 1, 
1931, and average holdings on that date for the past five 
years (in pounds): 

























Cuamadiee Dec. 1,1932 | Dee. 1, 1981 a 
Frozen beef................... 27,856,000 | 25,364,000 | 51,281,000 
Cured beef*.............. 13,324,000 | 13,794,000 | 18,913,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 2,911,000 1,985,000 4,214,000 
Frozen pork.................. 62,294,000 | 69,237,000 | 72,681,000 
Dry salt pork*.............. 50,285,000 | 63,121,000 | 76,103,000 
Pickled NI csi tuss tected 294,590,000 | 264,205,000 | 287,113,000 
Miscellaneous................ 35,606,000 50,664,000 | 62,369,000 

Totals... -| 486,866,000 | 488,370,000 | 572,674,000 
Be iaiinkcitcsdsccshaecinn 29,186,000 | 34,824,000 | 49,667,000 
Frozen poultry.............. 85,995,000 89,971,000 90,595,000 

NII ccceittiteonnaccanseosrins 37,208,000 | 42,242,000 | 79,223,000 
Eggs (in cases) -........... 3,034,000 5,916,000 5,384,000 
*Cured or in process of cure. 
FEEDSTUFFS 


ae ee CAKE AND MEAL ON JANUARY 4 
were priced at $13 a ton, f. o. b. Texas points. At 
Kansas City, on December 29, hay prices were as follows: 
Alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, $13 to $14; No. 2 extra leafy, 
$12 to $12.50; No. 1, $10 to $11.50; No. 2 leafy, $9 to $10; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $9; No. 3 leafy, $7 to $7.50; No. 3, $5.50 to 
$6.50; sample, $4.50 to $5; prairie—No. 1, $7.50; No. 2, $5.50 
to $7.50; No. 3, $4 to $5; sample, $2.50 to $3.50; timothy— 
No..1,.$8 to $8.50; No. 2, $7 to $7.50; No. 3, $6 to $6.50; 
sample, $5 to: $5.50; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $7 to $8; 
No. 2, $6 to $6.50; No. 3, $5 to $6. 


“Your paper contains valuable information to the live- 
stock producer.”—-BEN WILLIAMS, Fort Stockton, Tex. 
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WOOL OUTLOOK MORE ENCOURAGING 


J. E. P. 


OOL IS IN THE STRONGEST POSITION OF ANY 

agricultural commodity. Stocks are of moderate volume 
and in strong hands; contraction of the industry insures 
smaller clips; foreign markets are healthy; and domestic con- 
sumption is reviving, as the national wardrobe needs replace- 
ment. Already the man sporting a new suit or overcoat— 
possibly both—is in circulation, whereas a popular boast has 
been that garb was purchased several years back. 

Replacement by millmen has been restricted since last 
September, the market merely marking time meanwhile. After 
inventory-taking in January, short reserve stocks will be 
demonstrated by replacement renewal, unless all the signs are 
awry. That wool is in strong hands is indicated by refusal 
to make concessions. Possibly old wool can be liquidated 
before the new clip becomes available, in which event growers 
may expect more money for the 1933 take-off. In recent years 
the new clip has overlapped the residue carried over from the 
previous season, with price-depressing results. However, 
manufacturers have yet to take the view that materially 
higher prices are possible; banks insist on low inventories; 
and the disposition to keep on a hand-to-mouth basis is as 
pronounced as ever. 

Current prices are but little lower than the September 
trading basis—an encouraging sign, even if wool is not mov- 
ing freely at the moment. With a reduced 1933 clip, domestic 
wool prices should meet the importing parity. 

Recently fine and half-blood wools have shown a pick-up 
tendency. Sales of twelve-month Texas wools have been made 
in Boston at 40 to 41 cents, clean basis; good French clothing 
wools commanding 38 to 40 cents. Except for inferior Cali- 
fornia stock, it has been impossible to secure any wool as low 
as 35 cents, clean basis. 


EXPORTS OF MEATS AND FATS 


XPORTS OF MEATS, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 
mal and vegetable oils and fats from the United States 
for the month of November, 1932 and 1931, were as below (in 
pounds) : 


MEATS AND MEAT PRODUCTS | 





; November 
Commodities —_-- 
1932 1931 
FE TO iia esiginsntdtcninieeliccnaniabildenneemndes 106,018 110,622 
Ms IG oa sscicsa ins ss Sienna 796,515 | 1,030,548 
SIs Bases tascsiennnnncecmnicnsentieibdentat 883,254 | 1,445,671 
TP RI ian cession ininnasesetemncenenti 1,857,984 | 1,075,555 
ili ciceniedintpcivenninnatinaaanstestenntteniacoenlli 1,510,100 | 1,829,445 
Cumberland and Wiltshire sides............. 2,148 142,621 


16,941,255 | 20,762,887 
OILS AND FATS 


Total meats and meat products....... 








November 
Commodities Se St ee eee 
1932 1931 
Deo Of)... enneeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeccsteceeeeeecnnee 3,458,511 | 3,752,408 
is snisiniidtaigunctlieinndnsibuheesainianaateliaai 35,897,394 | 35,204,709 
INGORE ERD ails ooo cscs 446,684 795,370 
Lard compounds, animal fats...............-..- 129,959 152,837 
Margarine of animal or vegetable fats... 25,606 34,252 
Cottonseed oil, crude..............-.---------+-----+-- 3,165,520 437,875 
Cottonseed oil, refined........................--.-- 675,532 573,618 
Lard compounds, vegetable fats.............. 93,954 196,256 


Total animal oils and fats................. 41,187,475 | 41,124,601 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, December 15, 1932. 

EARLY TWO MONTHS HAVE NOW PASSED SINCE 

the practical effects of the revolutionary meat-supply 
regime for Great Britain, known as the quota system, were 
discernible in this country’s markets. So far it may be said 
that the prospects of the full action of the regime on the 
amounts of meat to be marketed have (1) failed to give any 
steady upward movement to the range of home-meat prices; 
(2) on the contrary, given a higher proportionate rise to 
imported-meat values over a portion of. the period; and (3) 
brought the home farmer only a small fraction of the total 
benefit represented by the price increase. The slight appre 
ciation in the values of home-killed meats during the past 
month has been mainly due to lighter marketings. 

The meat-quota system seems to have few, if any, friends 
in any producing or marketing sections of the trade. The 
farming community is realizing that it is likely to receive only 
a tithe of the benefit which may be realizable by this con- 
straint on the country’s meat supply. On the other hand, 
public and trade opinion seems inclined to be angry over the 
fact that there has been put into operation such an unwieldy 
instrument, calculated, on the one side, to make things harder 
for poor housewives everywhere, and, on the other side, to 
hand out the tax to importers and foreign producers. 

While most people agree that home meat-farming should 
be encouraged, it is now remarked that, if artificial support 
is necessary, then either a direct grant or subsidy to the 
farmer, or a tax on foreign-meat imports, would, unlike the 
present quota system, have secured the benefit in the proper 
quarter. 

But the government had more in view, and is reported 
to be awaiting the opportunity for proceeding with its 
reformed meat-marketing scheme, which will include a big 
change-over to centralization of slaughtering, and also of 
marketing. It is felt that powers of compulsion will have to 
be exercised to carry through any such scheme to success, as 
the English farmer is notoriously unresponsive to organiza- 
tion and most intractable to any efforts put forward in his 
behalf. The elimination of the cattle-dealer and the concen- 
tration of the meat-animal marketings at fixed centers must, 
therefore, be a matter of Hobson’s choice for the farming 
industry. 

The frozen-meat trade is disappointed that wholesale 
prices are still at such a low level, with a continuing weak 
tendency. Canterbury New Zealand lamb in the lighter 
weights is now standing at 15 cents (2 cents to 1 penny) 
a pound in the London Central Markets. Frozen mutton of 
the best quality, which is in rather short supply, is from 8 
to 9 cents a pound, and South American mutton 7 to 8 cents. 
Argentine chilled beef is now priced, wholesale, on Smith- 
field, at from 10 to 12 cents for hindquarter meat, and from 
7 to 9 cents for forequarters. 


“We find THE Propucer to be of especial interest to 
stockmen at this time.”—B. F. SHREVE, Decker, Mont. 








LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE 
CONDITIONS 


Montana 

Winter range grass is short and well 
covered with snow. The hay crop is 
about half of normal. No old hay is left 
over from last year. Stock is in fair to 
good condition. I have never seen cows 
sell so low as they have in the last two 
menths. The average cow shipped to an 
eastern market would no more than pay 
her ticket. Keep the cow on the range! 
She is the one who will put the stock- 
man on his feet—F. E. RITTLE, Wolf 
Creek. 


Conditions here are tough, the same 
as everywhere else. While there is 
plenty of feed in the country, there is 
no stock to speak of. We have had muck 
cold weather, with a temperature of 46 
below, but very little snow. Cattle and 
ranges are in fair to good shape.—wW. 
W. BARTON AND SON, Hysham. 


New Mexico 


Cattle are going into the winter in 
fair condition, and most ranchers have 
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enough feed to take them through safe- 
ly. Although stock has been rather hard 
to move, practically everybody has 
cleaned up what he wanted to sell, at 
fairly good prices.—H. L. Parks, Lake 
Valley. 
South Dakota 

Stock, as a rule, is in good condition, 
with a surplus of hay in the stack, and 
most pastures have plenty of grass left 
to hold a good coat of snow. A good 
small-grain crop leaves the country 
with more straw on hand than in any 
other year in the past five. A fair crop 
of fodder and cane was also harvested. 
The East River country (east of the Mis- 
souri) should winter its stock in good 
shape. Unpaid taxes, heavily incum- 
bered stock, and low stock and grain 
prices leave the people in a distressed 
condition, although the better-improved 
sections farther east seem to be worse 
off than those more sparsely settled. 
—ByrROoN P. SWARTZ, Miller. 


Wyoming 
Conditions are good, and all stock is 
doing fine——CHARLES LONG, Sheridan. 


Getting Things Done 
Quickly—and Done Well 


“Even with only slight acquaintance 
with a man, you can get almost as much 
satisfaction by talking with him over the 
telephone as seeing him in person.” So 
Says a successful business man who uses 
the telephone to advantage in reaching 


folks in other towns. 


Out-of-town telephoning is quick and 


direct whether 
across the nation. 


it’s across the state or 


Ask “Long Distance” for Rates 
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End of Bargain Sale.—The advertising 
man was proposing. “Remember,” he 
said, “this is the last day for this as- 
tounding offer.”—Lehigh Burr. 


Address Unknown.—She had pur- 
chased some goods on the instalment 
plan, but shortly afterward her finances 
gave out, and the payments to the dealer 
ceased. 

In due course came a letter from the 
firm, demanding the money. This is her 
reply: 

“Dear Sirs: In answer to your letter, 
I have not received same, as I do not live 
here now. Yours, Nancy Woto.”—An- 
swers (London). 





‘SALT LAKE | 
Union Stock 
Yards | 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


First Inter-Mountain 
Live-Stock Market and 
Gateway to 
Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Markets 


J. H. MANDERFIELD 
General Manager 





HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $5; 
Grimm Alfalfa, $7; Sweet Clover, 
$2.50; Red Clover, $6; Alsike, 
$6. All 60-pound bushel. Track 
Concordia. Return seed if not sat- 
isfied. GEO. BOWMAN, Concor- 
dia, Kansas. 








ORDER SADDLES 

direct from manufac- 
turer. Our new low prices 
will amaze you.. Write 
for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 


The Western 
Saddle Mfg. Co. 


1651 Larimer St. 
Denver, Colo. 


r Send for tree catalog—maker to consumes 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
\) SADDLE & HARNESS Loe 
Ornvar. Cora. 


WATER 


Our FREE BOOK. Tells 
about wind power and farm 
water systems. Helps you 
lan a more convenient, reli- 
able, profitable and economical 
water supply. Just send 
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The STOVER-SAMSON Oil 
RiteWindmill provides water for 
your home, milk house, cattle 
and irrigating without power 
cost. Self oiling and self adjust- 
ing. New low prices on all mod- 
els. Convert your old style mill 
to self oiling for a few dollars. 


a card to 


Department R.-2. 
R MFG. & ENGINE CO 


Freeport, Ill 








